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OF CHILDHOOD 


Optimal physical and mental development in chil- 
dren, throughout the growth period, depends on 
a constant and adequate supply of all nutrients. 
Undernutrition, with its decreased supply of nu- 
tritional essentials, prevents normal development 
and may lead to irreparable changes which persist 
throughout life. Bony deformities, decreased stat- 
ure, poor muscular development, and mild psy- 
choneurotic tendencies are but a few of the results 
of childhood malnutrition. 

Ovaltine can give invaluable aid in the preven- 


MALNUTRITION 


tion and correction of malnutrition in children. 
Its rich supply of essential nutrients compensates 
for the deficiencies of the inadequate diet, or the 
dietary of capricious eaters. When taken twice 
daily with the average diet, it converts the total 
daily intake to nutritionally satisfying levels. Suf- 
ficient quantities are taken without difficulty, since 
this delicious food drink is enjoyed by children of 
all age groups. In this day of rationing and de- 
creased food availability, Ovaltine becomes an im- 
portant component of the dietary. 








THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Oallizie 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine — with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

PURI s 6 6 4 © 6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA.... 15001.U. 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE . 30.0Gm. 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND.... 405 1.U. 480 1.U. 
| Oe ae ee 2.8Gm. 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE .... 9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
CALCIUM. .... .25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN... .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS. . . .25 Gm. -903 Gm. WiNGEY 6 60ers 3.0 mg. 5.0 mg. 
es © ss. «0 10.5 mg. 11.94 mg. Se 5 mg. 5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. of milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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The American Woman 


By Ernest R. Groves 
Emerson Books, Inc., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 465 1944 


This penetrating yet sympathetic study 
of the American woman’s social achieve- 
ments, describing her growth from the 
traditional old-world status of social in- 
feriority to a position more nearly equal 
to that of man, has been expanded and 
brought up to date. In discussing the 
American woman's break with European 
traditions, Ernest R. Groves has avoided 
the more obvious 
dividually 


achievements of in- 
aggressive and ambitious 
and based his treatment of the 
subject on the vast social changes brought 
about through material and intellectual 
progress which have affected both men 
and women, bringing far greater freedom 
to the latter. 

The development of the modern wom- 
an is systematically traced 


women 


through a 
study of the American wuman’s cultural 
background and her position in various 
geographical areas throughout the coun- 
try at significant periods in the nation’s 
history. In addition, special chapters dis- 
cuss general trends in women’s political, 
social, industrial and educational ad- 
A final chapter, ‘Near 
Equality with Men,” discusses the mod- 
ern relationship of men and women; ex- 
plains the vital role women are playing 
in our own turbulent times, and stresses 


vancement. 


the fact that our present day lessening 
of masculine dominance is an achieve- 
ment of men and women working to- 
gether and can be secured by the latter 
only if they “make good use of their un- 
precedented opportunity.” 

The American Woman is not difficult 
reading view of the relative 
neglect of women in our historical litera- 
ture, should be a valuable source of in- 
formation on women’s status in the past 
as well as during present times. Since 
our nation is again, perhaps more ob- 
viously than ever, in process of far- 
reaching social readjustment, this book 
is one which many thoughtful women 
will be interested in reading. 


and, in 


—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 





How Good is 


Your Home Economics Library? 


Check it against pages 300 and 301 in 
the July-August 1944 PracricAL HOME 
EconoMics and pages 264, 265 and 267 
of July-August 1943. 
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Enjoy Your House Plants 

By D. H. Jenkins and H. Wilson 

M. Barrows & Co., Inc.,. New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 226 1944 

The authors, being experts both as 
garden editors and as interior decorators, 
herein answer just about any question 
you could ask about your favorite house 
plants and some, I'll bet, that you never 





Forewarning of winter is 
this 
Enjoy Your House Plants 


O-tober scene from 


heard of. Theirs is a practical book, 
giving detailed and often illustrated in- 
structions for potting, feeding, watering, 
sunning, spraying, etc., with a Calendar 
of Chores reminding you what to do each 
month. 

But the emphasis throughout is on 
taking pleasure in your plants and using 
them as a definite part of your decorative 
scheme. A whole chapter is devoted to 
each of the best known house plants, 
and a photograph portfolio shows various 
groupings of them in the authors’ own 
window gardens. 

—Reviewed by HeLen S. SHARPE 


* Cotton From Raw Material to Finished 
Product, prepared by the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New York 
City, is a sixty-page booklet describing 
the growing and processing of cotton 
fiber and the manufacture of cotton goods. 
It also includes a brief history of the 
cotton industry, statistical tables regard- 
ing the economic status of cotton as a 
national industry, eighty-eight samples of 
staple cotton fabrics now being produced 
and a discussion of cotton in the postwar 
world. Price $1.20 per copy. 


Living With Children 
By Gertrude E. Chittenden 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 116 1944 


Here is a small volume filled with in- 
formation about children and _ factors 
which influence their development, yet it 
is presented in such a direct and simple 
manner that it will be usable by high 
school as well as college students and 
by parents who have neither the time nor 
the background for more lengthy and 
technical books. 

Dealing with all ages from infancy 
through adolescence, the book is organ- 
ized to appeal to students through their 
own experiences and problems, looking 
to early and later childhood for the 
source of personality patterns and adult 
behavior. For instance, the first chapter 
discussing “As the Twig is Bent” draws 
heavily upon research findings to show 
what factors influence the kind of an in- 
dividual a person becomes as he grows 
up. It is followed with “Growth in 
Adolescence” which includes social and 
emotional as well as physical phases, thus 
striking immediately at the student’s own 
interests and problems. Other chapters 
on “Growth in Childhood,” “The Child 
in His Family,” “Meeting the Child’s 
Needs in the Home” and “The Child and 
Community Influences” help to interpret 
the basic problem of how personality 
and human behavior are influenced by 
childhood experiences. The liberal use 
of research findings, stated clearly and 
briefly, gives the reader assurance of a 
scientific basis. 

Each chapter includes well-thought-out 
problems for use in introducing the study 
of each subject or in discussing it after- 
wards. Additional readings are given at 
the end of each chapter and the last 
chapter is given over entirely to “Read- 
ings about Children and Their Families,” 
organized according to age and interests. 
Black and white sketches add to the at- 
tractiveness of the text and numerous 
graphs and tables of data from research 
findings help to clarify it. 

—Reviewed by 
BLANCHE HepRick RAFFERTY 


Child Care and Training, Revised 
By Marion Faegre and J. E. Anderson 
University of Minnesota Press, Minn. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 314 1944 
This sixth edition of a book well known 
by most home economists retains the same 


(Continued on page 446) 
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This is the first in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


~ CLASSROOM AIDS TO HELP YOU TEACH 
THE VALUE OF TASTE IN COOKERY 


& YOU KNOW, taste is the touchstone of 
good eating. We try a new dish and we 
say, “I like the taste”. . . and ask for more. 
Or, the dish may have no taste appeal, and 
we turn it down regardless of how well it’s 
cooked or how wholesome it may be. 


Now a simple way to teach your students the 
significance of taste in cookery is to compare 
the tongue to radio. For the tongue is a kind 
of receiving set. When food is placed on it, 





| nea a tiny portion of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup on the tongue. At first it seems 
a pungent blend of many different things. 
But taste again ... just roll it on the tongue 
until each taste bud tingles, and you will 


Let Your Students Try This Simple Taste Experiment 


..a subtle blend of spice—cassia 
and clove and pungent peppercorn ... a 
hint of sugar sweetness . . 
with fragrant overtones. 


vine . 


the tongue flashes a message to the brain that 
says—sour, salt, bitter or sweet. 


All tastes, however subtle, are made of just 
these four. The sides of the tongue are recep- 
tive to sour. The tip and the sides respond 
quickly to salt. The base reacts best to a bitter. 
And the tip savors a delicate sweet. When 
they learn to tell taste-differences themselves, 
your students will see the important role 
flavor plays in cookery. 





. and vinegar 

















find its flavor falls into component parts 
—sour, salt, bitter and sweet. 





There is the rich, late summer flavor of 


This test clearly illustrates the basic ele- 
ments of taste. For Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
brings every taste bud into play. It is a 
master blend of choice ingredients com- 












tomatoes mellowed to sun-ripeness on the 

















bined skillfully for taste appeal. 














Two-Way Test For Your Cooking Class Will 
Show FLAVOR MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 








BEEF LOAF 


114 Ib. ground round steak 
1 cup dry bread crumbs 


legg 
14 teaspoons salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 


Mix all ingredients and form into an 
oblong loaf. Place in a small roaster, 
the bottom of which has been 
greased. Pour 14 cup of water around 
the loaf. Cover and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) for 114 hours. 
Remove cover during the last 15 
minutes to allow loaf to brown. Add 
water if necessary to prevent loaf 
from sticking. Serves 6-8. 
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Ask half the class to make a 
meat loaf according to the 
recipe at the left. 


Assign the same recipe to the 

2) remainder of the group, but 

have them add cup Heinz 

Tomato Ketchup to the meat loaf 
before baking. 


Let each student taste both loaves, 
eating small bites alternately. Notice 
that the meat loaf made with Ketchup 
has an extra richness, a pungency 
that gives added taste appeal. Using 
flavor aids this way in cooking gives 
plain food a company flair. 


FOR 75 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 
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 emcinbd doing in 4-H home eco- 
nomics club activities this year? 
A forty-page booklet titled, “National 
4-H Activities and Awards—1944,” pub- 
lished by the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work graphically 
answers the question. 


There are six national 4-H home eco- 
nomics activities in which girls have the 
opportunity of winning one or more cov- 
eted awards for outstanding records of 
achievement. The awards, which com- 
prise medals, War Savings Bonds, Chi- 
cago Club Congress trips and college 
scholarships, are provided by friends of 
4+-H Club work to stimulate interest in 
homemaking among rural girls. 

The award activities and donors are: 
Clothing Achievement—Spool Cotton; 
Canning—Kerr Glass; Food Preparation 
—Servel; Girls’ Reco rd—Montgomery 
Ward; Dairy Foods Demonstrations— 
Kraft; and Dress Revue—American Vis- 
cose. 

Four-H girls also may participate with 
boys in the following award programs: 
Rural Electrification—Westinghouse ; 
Farm Safety—William G. Mennen; 
Home Grounds Beautification—Mrs. 





Charles R. Walgreen; Garden—Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation; Food for Victory— 
International Harvester; and Soil Con- 
servation—Firestone, in which meritor- 
ious work is recognized with awards 
similar to those in home economics activi- 
ties. 

In addition, the highest rating girls in 
each of the National Achievement and 
National programs are 
awarded trophies, Club Congress trips 
and, together with second place girl win- 
ners in each, college scholarships. 


Leadership 


All of these activities are conducted 
by the Extension Service of the State 
Agricultural Colleges and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperating. Full 
information regarding the awards may 
be obtained from county extension agents. 


More Student Dietitians Wanted 
by Civil Service 

A new examination for student di- 
etitians for training in War Department 
hospitals throughout the country and in 
Veterans Administration’s Hines Memor- 
ial Hospital near Chicago has been an- 
nounced by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Graduates in home eco- 
nomics may be interested in the descrip- 
tion of these training programs as set 
forth in the illustrated announcement, 
No. 332, where salaries and opportuni- 
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ties for advancement are explained in de- 
tail. No experience is required, but ap- 
plicants must pass a written test. Age 
limits are 20 to 40 years. 

Applications for student dietitian posi- 
tions will be accepted until the needs 
of the service have been met. Informa- 
tion and forms for applying may be ob- 
tained from the Commission’s Informa- 
tion Office, 801 E Street N.W., in Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from first- and 
second-class post offices. 


Food Service Directors’ 
Conference Program 

The Annual Food Service Directcrs’ 
Conference, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland, Ohio, on November 
17 and 18, will really start with a din- 
ner meeting for the Executive Board, the 
evening of the 16. 

The following morning there will be 
conducted trips to school lunchrooms, in- 
dustrial and commercial cafeterias, hos- 
pital kitchens, a college dormitory kitch- 
en and the Cleveland Health Museum. 
In the afternoon there will be a panel 
discussion of equipment—its care, avail- 
ability and new development for post- 
war use—followed by a talk, Child Care 
and Nursery Schools. An annual ban- 
quet that evening will be highlighted 
with an address, The Affects of Nutri- 
tion on World History. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
discussion of current food service prob- 











Dates to Remember 
October 25-27—American Dietetic As- 


sociation Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

October 31—Hallowe’en. 

November 5-11—American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for New 
‘Tasks. 

November 7—General Election, U.S.A. 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 17-18—Food Service Direc- 
tors’ Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 

November 23—Thanksgiving Day. 

December 3-6—Twenty-third 4-H Clvb 
Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 

December 6-9—American Vocational 
Association Reconversion Vocational 
Training Conference, Philadelphia. 

December 25—Christmas Day. 





lems and group meetings of Conference 
members having interests in common. 
Applying the Science of Nutrition to 
Quantity Cookery will be the topic for 
the luncheon meeting at one o'clock, fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of salad and 
vegetable preparation by Hotel Statler 
dietitians. A business meeting will con- 
clude the Conference. 


(Concluded on page 442) 





Photo Courtesy Monsanto Chemical Company 


This model of Marcel Breuer’s postwar prefabricated Plas-2-Point house 
utilizes a unique cantilever construction which makes it possible to anchor the 
entire home on two 4x8 foundation blocks. Since inner walls and partitions 
are not weight-bearing, they may be shifted to change size and number of 
rooms at will, The present layout includes kitchen, dining-living room, two 
bedrooms and bath. Mr. Breuer, now teacher-architect at Harvard University, 


invented tubular steel furniture in 1925 
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HIS new book was designed to 

serve as a teacher’s handbook on 
breakfast—that most neglected of 
meals. We hope you will find it useful 
as a reference source and as a guide in 
teaching your students the importance 
of adequate morning meals. 

It is a 48 page, 8” x 11” book, printed 
in two colors, covering over twenty 
different subjects, and including 38 
illustrations and photographs. There 










Some of the interesting subjects cov- 
ered in this useful, informative, 48 
page book include: 





Study of American Breakfast Habits 
Menu Maker for Variety 

Top of the Morning Recipes 
Breakfast Parties 


Nutritional Values of Foods Commonly 
Eaten at Breakfast 


are complete chapters on menus, rec- 
ipes, and the planning of ‘‘good break- 
fasts,’’ all of them presenting many new 
ideas. It answers many of the questions 
you and your students will ask. 
Cooperating with the National Nu- 
trition Program, the Cereal Institute 
offers you not only this informative 
book, but also a Teaching Outline, 25 
Students’ Notebook Folders, and a Wall 
Chart. Send for your full set today. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


195-SOUTH LA-SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 3 


Home Economics Department 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


1. Breakfast ‘‘Source Book.”’ Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials. 
° ° Name... 
for discussion and suggested class and (Please print 
home experiences. 
Ae 
3. 25 Students’ Notebook Folders. 
4. 1 Basic Breakfast Wall Chart. CHR Sook stehn, cate’ Zone State 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

2. Teacher’s Outline, consisting of topics ; 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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WHY SERVE ORDINARY WAFFLES, when 
these “‘super-extra”’ ones are so easy to make! 
Something new has been added—to add new 


energy to a favorite eating delight! 


IT’S CRUMBLED Nabisco Shredded Wheat, 
the whole-grain energy cereal made from 
100% whole wheat. Nabisco Shredded Wheat contributes these 
essential food elements: Proteins, Carbohydrates, Vitamin B,, 


Iron, Phosphorus. 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS in which Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat can bolster low-food-energy 


meals. 


Recipe suggestions are available at Home 
Economics Kitchen, National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


(Cr BAKED BY NABISCO ...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Women as Voters 
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On November seventh the people of America will elect a President and a Vice-President. 
They will also elect one-third of the United States Senate.and all of the House of Represen- 


tatives on or before that date. 


This year, for the first time in history, the potential women voters outnumber the men by 
600,000—44,600,000 to 44,000,000. Their vote can decide the election. Politicians know 
this and are scrambling for their favor. What will the women do? 


A look at the record since women won the right to vote twenty years ago is not too encour- 
aging. For the most part women have not been politics-minded. True, many have made 
it a point to vote after candidates have been selected and usually without investigating 
their qualifications for office. A few have participated in the pre-election campaigns. But 
by and large, women have kept out of politics. We have today only a few women holding 
national elective offices—7 congresewomen out of 435 members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Until recently there was 1 woman senator out of 96 members of the Senate, and 


that women inherited the job. 


The explanation for this appalling lack of interest in the selection and election of govern- 
ment officials includes such excuses as: “too busy,” “politics are rotten,” “one vote doesn’t 


matter.” 


It is time that women were made to understand that these excuses are not justifiable and 
that they must become interested in politics and in government for their own good, if we 
must put this on a selfish basis, for the way women vote next month will determine the 
postwar future of the United States and possibly of the world. More specifically, and 
bringing the subject closer home, it may determine their economic equality with men, 
their conditions of employment and even their right to work outside the home. 


That there are many dishonest practices in politics is an accepted fact but honest politics, 
like charity, begins at home in the local community. And it’s safe to say, without being 
too idealistic, that women can effect some political housecleaning. For example, they can 
campaign against the spoils system now existing in over two-thirds of the forty-eight states 
and insist that all government offices be filled by persons qualified for public service. They 
can clean up some of ‘the dishonest practices associated with election—such as vote buying 
and bribery. They can refuse to vote for political candidates who are obviously not quali- 
fied intellectually or morally to hold office. 


Women who think that as individuals they cannot do much to improve politics are mis- 
taken. They can obtain full and unbiased information from the League of Women Voters 
in preparation for active and intelligent participation. They can form local non-partisan 
political clubs for the purpose of studying and becoming familiar with the entire political 
machine. They can accept the challenge of good citizenship and fight for local reform 
in politics so that the best men and women in the community will be willing to accept lo- 
cal, State and Federal office. Then, at election time, they can cast an informed vote for a 
candidate of whom they can be proud. And they can stimulate their neighbor to vote and 
their neighbor’s neighbor to vote for an improved government. Is this too much to ask 
of the women of America? 

Blanche M. Stover, Editor 
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IN Four-YEAR COLLEGES 


HE catalogs of 598 colleges 
and universities which give de- 
grees to white women were 
analyzed in this study’ to discover the 
recognition given to the field of home 
economics and to determine curriculum 
content for majors in the several phases 
of home economics. Current educa- 
tional literature also was searched to 
find the trends and critical issues which 
pertain to home economics in the col- 
lege curriculum.? These findings were 
analyzed and summarized, and conclu- 
sions were drawn, as presented herein. 
For this study the colleges were 
divided into four groups as follows: 
1. State and Municipal 


Universities and Colleges 69 
2. Agricultural and 

Technological Colleges 37 
3. Teachers Colleges 147 
4. Private Universities 

and Colleges 345 


‘A Critical Study of Home Economics 
Curricula in Four-Year Colleges is the 
title of Miss Hasslock’s dissertation com- 
pleted at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, in Au- 
gust 1943, under the direction of Dr. 
Henry Harap. Two copies of this dis- 
sertation are on file in the library of 
Peabody College. 

*The publication of several 
books has helped to emphasize heme eco- 
Nomics training in colleges, and to point 
out trends and needs in this field. Out- 
standing among these are Family Living 
and Our Schools published jointly by the 
Department of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association and the 
Society for Curriculum Study in 1941; 
Education for Family Life published by 
the American Association of School Ad- 
Ministrators in 1941; Youth and the 
Future published by the American Youth 
Commission in 1942; Women After Col- 
lege published by Merrill-Palmer School 
in 1942: and Home Economics in Liberal 
Arts Colleges by Clara M. Brown, a 
study sponsored by the American Home 
Economics Association and the Commis- 
sion of Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in 1943. 
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By Clara Whorley Hasslock 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 





Among the colleges studied 92.8 per 
cent allow entrance credit in home eco- 
nomics, the usual number of units being 
four. There is a tendency away from 
allowing a certain number of entrance 
units of specified subjects and toward 
placing more stress on graduation from 
an accredited high school, the percentile 
rank in the high school graduating class, 
matters of health, personality and char- 
acter, and grades on tests for intelli- 
gence, placement and aptitudes. 

Of the 598 colleges and universities 
studied 60.5 per cent offer work in 
home economics. ‘The median number 
of semester hours of home economics 
offered in the state and municipal uni- 
versities and colleges is from seventy- 
one to eighty semester hours; in the 
agricultural and technological colleges, 
it is 101 to 125 semester hours; in the 
teachers colleges and the private uni- 
versities and colleges, the median num- 
ber is forty-one to fifty semester hours. 

The state and municipal universities 
and colleges offer degrees with majors 
in home economics in 82.6 per cent of 
the institutions; the agricultural and 
technological colleges, in 78.4 per cent; 
the teachers colleges, in 53.7 per cent; 
and the private universities and col- 
leges, in 39.7 per cent. 

The range of the median require- 
ments in home economics for these 
degrees is twenty-one to fifty-one, 
twenty-seven to thirty-two, and twenty- 
eight to thirty-one semester hours in 
the respective groups. The names given 
to these degrees are usually bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of science, bachelor of 
science in education, and bachelor of 
science in home economics. 

Some home economics is required for 
degrees with other majors by 40.3 per 
cent of the state and municipal univer- 
sities and colleges; by 22.6 per cent of 
the agricultural and technological col- 
leges; by 37.4 per cent of the teachers 





colleges; and by 14.2 per cent of the 
private universities and colleges. 

These requirements in home _ eco- 
nomics are far from uniform either in 
amount or in the degree for which 
they are required. As a rule, the re- 
quirements are not large, but the fact 
that they are made shows that home 
economics is recognized as having per- 
sonal and cultural values. The type of 
subject matter is quite varied; often it 
deals with the principles of nutrition, 
food selection, clothing and problems 
of family life. 

Home economics is offered especially 
for men students in some of the col- 
leges; the emergency of the war has 
brought about increased emphasis on 
the study of nutrition for men in 4 
few of the colleges. 

In the college organization home 
economics is usually placed in the de- 
partment or division of home _ eco- 
nomics; a few colleges have schools of 
home economics with several depart- 
ments within the schools; and two uni- 
versities have colleges of home eco- 
nomics. Some of the colleges place 
home economics in the departments 
of agriculture, art, education, science 
and mathematics, or social science; its 
placement indicates its manner of en- 
trance into the curriculum and the 
philosophy of education held by the 
particular college. Most of the colleges 
have from one to ten teachers of home 
economics, although in several colleges 
the number is much larger. 

Some home economics is offered in 
the junior division in 89 per cent of 
the colleges; it is considered partly as 
general education for all students and 
partly as elementary work for nmiajors. 
There is a tendency not to specify 
when certain work is to be taken and 
to determine its placement according 
to the needs of the student. 

The agricultural and_ technological 
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colleges and the state and municipal 
universities and colleges are preparing 
most of the teachers of home economics 
for high school under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

The amounts of home economics and 
of other subjects required for the de- 
grees and majors in home economics 
are varied; a total of thirty different 
subjects is required. The median 
amounts of home economics required 
for these degrees and majors range 
from 18 to 60 semester hours, and 
home economics is the only subject defi- 
nitely required for all degrees. The 
vocation for which the student is train- 
ing controls not only the amount but 
the kind of home economics studied. 
There is a tendency in home economics 
curricula to omit foreign language and 
mathematics requirements, and _ to 
stress the social sciences and art as 
related to home and personal prob- 
lems. Survey and orientation courses 
are entering the curriculum, as is also 
independent study, vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, 
courses, and field and apprenticeship 
work of different kinds. 


various problems 


The nursery school is supervised by 
the departments of home economics, 
education and psychology, and some- 
times by several departments jointly. 
In one college it is supervised by the 
Institute of Family Relations, which 
is an integrated arrangement for nurs- 
ery school and parent education work. 

The three original fields of food and 
clothing and textiles and 
home management lead in the amount 
of credit offered and in the number 
of colleges making the offerings. Other 
fields frequently offered are home eco- 
nomics education, child guidance, the 
house and housing, health, institutional 
management, family relation and social 
problems, and art as applied to the 
home. Laundering and the physical and 
biological sciences taught as home eco- 
nomics are now rarely offered. Other 
home economics courses offered are 


nutrition, 


surveys, equipment, nursery school and 
parent education, special problems, 
home demonstration work, history of 
home economics, home economics ex- 
home projects, field 
commercial projects, orientation, re- 


tension, work, 
search, student guidance, men’s prob- 
lems, honors, psychology, cosmetology. 
food management and personal regimen 

Residence in the home management 
house is required for many degrees an! 
majors; the usual amount of credit for 
this course is 3 semester hours. Seven 
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teen coileges specifically mention hav- 
ing children in their home management 
houses. 

Curricular requirements cannot be- 
come static, and there is a noticeable 
tendency to suit college curricula to the 
needs of individual students and to the 
changing needs of society. More stress 
is being put on subject matter dealing 
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with foods and nutrition, home manage- 
ment, consumer economics, child guid- 
ance and family relations. 

Work pretaining to the home is 
offered by 29 different departments, and 
there are a few interdepartmental and 
integrated courses to which the field of 
home economics contributes. 

The study of educational literature 
shows that yeneral education is ac- 
cepted by many colleges for the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, and that 
home economics has many contributions 
to make to the general education of 
all college students, especially of those 
students in training for elementary 
teaching. Some colleges have organized 
special courses of the survey or inte- 
grated types to present material for 
general education to all students. In- 
cluded in these courses are work in nu- 
trition; clothing selection; social behav- 
ior, grooming and personality develop- 
ment; consumer personal 
finance and home management; hous- 
ing, home decoration and better use of 


education, 


leisure; family relations, child guid- 
ance and community responsibility. 
Independent study, honors work, and 
the comprehensive examinaticn ‘n home 
economics have been introduced into 
the curriculum in a few colleges, and 
some colleges have organized orienta- 
tion, introductory and survey courses 


in home economics, both for majors and 
for nonmajors. 

Educational literature and college 
catalogs show. that the home economic 
curriculum in college is overcrowded, 
particularly in the curriculum leading 
to the education degree. The trend to 
functionalize the curriculum for all 
students, basing requirements on their 
individual preparation, needs and inter- 
ests, would help to relieve the over- 
crowded condition of the curriculum, 

Students of the technical and pro- 
fessional fields in home economics are 
being selected by various means. No 
best way has been found, but traits ot 
personality and character are being 
stressed. Some colleges have made their 
professional and technical curricula in 
home economics more than 4 years in 
length, but educational literature does 
not show that this practice has been 
generally accepted. 

Educational literature and the cata- 
logs of a few colleges show that the 
use of community and apprenticeship 
work in training the undergraduate 
student is coming to be recognized as 
worthwhile in the home _ economics 
curriculum. 

There is some overlapping of home 
economics work in high schools and 
colleges; better articulation between 
high school and college is suggested to 
relieve this situation. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

There should be better selection of 
college students for the professional 
and technical phases of home economics 
both before entrance to college and 
throughout the four college years. ‘This 
should be coupled with sound and care- 
ful personal, educational and vocational 
guidance. Personnel work of this kind 
cannot be done entirely by the person- 
nel office, but takes considerable time 
and personal interest on the part of all 
faculty members. Faculty members 
should have the desire to do this type 
of work and be given the time and 
opportunity to help with it. 

Home experience, summer practice, 
field work and work of an apprentice 
nature should be encouraged in home 
economics curricula; tests on ability to 
do should be given, rather than continu: 
ing the practice of judging a student 
merely by his passing a certain number 
of courses. 

There is a noticeable tendency in the 
colleve czrriculum to integrate several 
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PART IV 
THE LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCES 


By Hazel T. Craig 


HE first six Lake Placid Con- 

ferences were reported in the 

September issue of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. 


The Seventh 
Lake Placid Conference 

The seventh Lake Placid Conference 
was called to order at the Lake Placid 
Clubhouse by Ellen Richards in June 
of 1905. Discussion concerned the ex- 
pansion of home economics in public 
schools, trade schools, rural schools, 
settlement schools and in institutions 
of higher learning. A report on the 
progress of the American School of 
Household Economics was also given, 
and for the first time an important part 
of the program was devoted to the 

Department of Agriculture. 


TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An investigation on the “Status of 
Household Arts in American Public 
Schools,” conducted by a student at 
Columbia University, was reported. 
This was one of the first of such stud- 
ies and the results were far from sat- 
isfactory. ‘Twenty-three of the fifty 
state superintendents did not reply, and 
of those replying six could give no data 
on how many schools offered home eco- 
nomics, what per cent were college prep- 
aratory schools, how many years home 
economics was taught, whether or not 
a course of study existed. Only two 
superintendents answered the questions 
definitely. The conclusions follow: 

1) The South, with the exception of 
Missouri, was doing almost nothing in 
the field except at college level and in 
industrial training schools. 

2) The East was offering little ex- 
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Keunion at Lake Placid, 
1944, Here are Anna M. 
Cooley, Helen Judy Bond 
and Wilhelmina Spohr 
at the N.Y.S.H.E.A. an- 
nual meeting held at Lake 
Placid Club in April 


cept in some of the schools in Massa- 
chuetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
New York. 

3) The West was enthusiastic about 
the subject and eager for legislation pro- 
viding funds for enlarging the field. In 
the extreme west, except for large cities 
in California, Oregon, Washington and 
Colorado, the number of schools offering 
courses was small, although interest was 
greater in starting courses in newly 
opened schools. 

TRENDS IN TRADE SCHOOLS 

The free Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls, one of the pioneer trade 
schools in this country, opened in 
November of 1902 with an enrollment 
of 20, which by 1905 had increased to 
159. Applicants for entrance had to 
be between fourteen and _ seventeen 
years old and present a satisfactory 
school and moral record. Conditions 
in New York City were studied and 
the work planned so that graduates 
would be placed in jobs paying good 
salaries and offering good working con- 
ditions. 

Greatest emphasis was placed on: 
the needle (neckwear, embroidery, nov- 
elty decorations, dressmaking, millin- 
ery); the power (clothing 
trades, upholstery, special operations 
such as buttonholes and drawn work) ; 
the paste brush (labeling, 
mounting, pocketbook-making, desk out- 
fits and novelty box-making) ; the pencil 


machine 


sample 
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designing). 


(copying and enlarging, 
Following a training period each girl 
was sent to the workshop on a month’s 
trial. 


ORGANIZATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
Emma Jacobs, director of Domestic 
Washington, D. C. 


schools, reported on problems involved 


Science in the 


in starting home economics courses in 
the rural schools of Maryland, prob 
lems undoubtedly similar to those en 
countered in other states. 

The first stumbling block was lack 
of interest, or perhaps enlightenment, 
on the part of school superintendents. 
Although Maryland had made appro 
priations for home economics work in 
both colored and white schools, few 
counties had availed themselves of the 
funds. In the fall of 1903 Miss Jacobs 
took the initiative in inviting superin- 
tendents and school board members to 
observe domestic science classes in the 
Washington schools. The “ball started 
rolling” and by January, 1904, the first 
cooking lesson was given in a rural 
school at Sparrows Point in Baltimore 
County. The following fall seven other 
schools in that county were equipped 
to give domestic science lessons, and a 
little later classes were begun in several 
of the colored schools. 

The second obstacle in the way of 
progress was the lack of adequate funds 


for equipment and of rooms in which 
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to teach. Miss Jacobs, determined to 
continue the good work started, inves- 
tigated the availability of rooms in a 
number of schools and when there was 
no empty room to be had prevailed 
upon the school heads to be allowed to 
use a classroom for part-time work. 
Many of these first rural domestic 
science laboratories contained only an 
oil stove, an oven, a table and a dish 
pan, the visiting teacher carrying with 
her nests of bowls, pots and pans and 
small utensils. In the face of these 
handicaps the pupils learned a great 
deal about the selection, nutritive value 
and preparation of food; cleanliness and 
orderliness. 

Anna Barrows told a little of her 
work in country communities in Massa- 
chusetts and said that the enthusiasm 
and hospitality of the women’s clubs 
and farmers’ institutes surpassed that in 
any of the cities. 


Part IN SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 
The Louisa M. Alcott Club of Bos- 


ton, situated in the midst of a foreign 
population (Russian Jews and Italians), 
admitted children of kindergarten age 
and began by teaching simple cooking 
processes, tidiness in the home and good 
manners. Since the typical settlement 
family cooked, ate, relaxed and oftea 
slept in the kitchen, this room was the 
focal point of study. The children were 
shown how a busy kitchen by day could 
be transformed into a bright livable 
recreation room for the family at night 
by concealing the sink, spreading a rug 
placing a bright cloth on the table and 
pulling out books, games and sewing 
basket for family activities. 
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Dr. Charles Ford Langworthy was one 
of the few forward-looking men who 
recognized the importance of home 
economics and contributed to its de- 
velopment. He was a pioneer in nutri- 
tion investigation and in the AHEA 


Catherine Josephine MacKay, al- 
though a native of Canada, obtained 
her home economics training in the 
United States and served her profes- 
sion well in this country, She was 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture from 1910 until her death 
in 1921 and AHEA president 1916-18 


ADVANCEMENT 
IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Reports on the status of home eco- 
nomics in fourteen colleges were given. 
Colleges apparently making the most 
progress were: Ohio State University 
presenting a well rounded home eco- 
nomics curriculum and a record of 
graduates teaching at various levels in 
seven states; Kansas State Agricultural 
College offering a full course of study 
and providing facilities for a summer 
school on theory for teachers, with an 
enrollment during the year of 268; 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity admitting an increasing number 
of students with degrees and awarding 
a fellowship to a student already a 
Ph.D. and college instructor in chem- 
istry; University of Illinois reporting an 
enrollment of 160 in the regular de- 
partment, and offering special courses 
in public health to sophomores in the 
College of Agriculture and a summer 
session for rural school teachers; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reporting, in addi- 
tion to the regular work, a ten-day 
housekeeper conference which aroused 
state-wide enthusiasm. 


Home Economics By CorRESPONDENCE 
The American School of Household 


Economics in Chicago, offering a cor- 
respondence course for “busy house- 
wives and mothers,” reported an in- 


crease in enrollment from less than 200 


in 1904 to over 850 in 1905. Facts 


accumulated from applications indi- 


cated that the average age of regis- 
trants was 32; about two-thirds were 
married; about one-third were grad- 


















uates of higher institutions of learning 
and about one-fourth were teachers, 
most of whom were from» Chicago and 
Washington, D. C. 


‘THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture had 
been for some time conducting valuable 
research in home economics. The first 
detailed report was presented at the 
seventh conference by Dr. Charles F. 
Langworthy, who explained the contri- 
butions of different divisions of the gov- 
ernment in forwarding the progress of 
home economics. These contributions 
are briefly summarized: 

1. The Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor: 
testing the accuracy of thermometers, 
balances and weights, and also investi- 
gating problems in physics and _ other 
sciences. 

2. The Fish Commission of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor: con- 
ducting studies of food fishes on meth- 
ods of handling, storing and loss of 
weight in marketing. 

3. The War Department: collecting 
data regarding rations of armies of the 
different nations (similar work being 
done by the navy); at Ft. Riley, Kansas, 
the department conducting a school for 
army cooks. 

4. Patent Office: assembling informa- 
tion on processes in the manufacture of 
textiles, food products and pottery. 

5, Bureau of Education: providing in- 
formation on problems concerning peda- 
gogics and its branches. 

6. The Smithsonian Institution and 
National Museum: publishing mono- 
graphs on archaeology, anthropology and 
basket-making. 

7. The Library of Congress: making 
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available the bulk of literature on home 
economics. 

8. The Department of Agriculture: 
furnishing the greatest help in its differ- 
ent branches—the bureau of chemistry 
dealing with food analysis and food in- 
spection; the bureau of entomology with 
insect pests; the bureau of plant indus- 
try with improving varieties of different 
plants and practice work with school 
gardens; the animal industry with dairy- 
ing and dairy products. The Office of 
Experiment Stations with which Dr. 
Langworthy was most closely associated 
began with the investigations of Dr. W. 
O. Atwater in 1877 and by 1905 had ex- 
panded in its work from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, each state conducting work in 
some special field of research. 


The Eighth 
Lake Placid Conference 

At the eighth conference in September 
1906, courses of study were presented 
and a number of interesting papers on 
home economics subjects in general 
were given. One of the most helpful 
contributions to the teacher of home 
economics was a selected list of books 
and booklets available in each field at 
that time: 


General 12 
Cooking and Serving 9 
Economics 12 
Food 19 
Home Industries 14 
Home Life 2 
Housekeeping + 
Hygiene and Physiology 22 
Manual Training for Girls 4 
Nursing 13 
Sanitation 6 
Shelter 17 
Textiles 3 
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Dr. Alfred Charles True exerted strong 
influence in the development of home 
economics on a national scale. Like 
Dr, Langworthy, he was an associate 
of Dr. W. O. Atwater in human nu- 
trition and home economies research 


Martha Van Rensselaer, best known 
as director of the New York State 
College of Home Economics, ranks 
high as a pioneer in extension work 
and rural adult education. She was 
active in the early Lake Placid Con- 
ferences, president of the AHEA 1914- 
1916 and worked to organize its 
Extension Service Department in 1915 


Other reports indicating progress in 
home economics dealt with trade 
schools, the Department of Agriculture 
and the American School of Household 
Economics. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ‘TRADE SCHOOLS 


Throughout the country more and 


-more pupils, reaching the age limit for 


compulsory attendance in the public 
schools, were pouring into the trade 
schools. So great had been their de- 
velopment that, in 1906, fifty-five teach- 
ers from England were expected in the 
United States to study these schools. 

Mary Schenck Woolman, director of 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
described the increasing success of that 
school. The old quarters had been 
adequate to accommodate the 150 girls 
earlier enrolled but when the enroll. 
ment reached 800 a new building had 
to be procured. 

At the same meeting Linda Hull 
Larned told about the New York State 
Trade School at Syracuse which was 
opened in January 1906, and in a few 
months had an enrollment of 325. The 
machine and needle trades were taught 
there and in addition cookery, house- 
work and the care of children. 

The Boston Trade School, opened in 
1904, reported that every girl in the 
school “could have been placed in good 
employment many times over and at 
wages nearly double what the untrained 
girl could earn.” 

FurRTHER AID FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


At the preceding conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the 


















Secretary of Agriculture to discuss how 
the Department might best serve home 
The committee 


economics educators. 
first requested that the Department in- 
crease the number of publications on 
home economics subjects. Dr. True 
and Dr. Langworthy cooperated by 
stating that an additional appropriation 
of $5,000 would be asked for this work 
and related lines of work. 


INCREASE IN CORRESPONDENCI 
ENROLLMENT 


The American School of Household 
Economics had almost doubled its en- 
rollment in the past year. The number 
of students taking correspondence 
courses now exceeded 1500. As evi- 
dence of good work in the school one 
student was allowed college credit for 
much of her work. Textbooks covering 
the courses were in such demand that 
copies were bound and sold; a circulat- 
ing library on home economics was es- 
tablished, and material was being as- 
sembled for a twelve-volume library of 
home economics textbooks. 


The Ninth 
Lake Placid Conference 


The ninth conference opened at the 
Lake Placid Club in July of the fol- 
lowing year. The committee on higher 
education reported no new develop- 
ments. Alice Ravenhill again told about 
home economics in England and pre- 
sented a prospectus of the work at 
King’s College. A few teachers re- 
ported on home economics progress ia 
the secondary schools from which the 
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following conclusions are drawn: 

1. The Toledo high school was the 
first to place girls’ manual training on 
a par with other subjects.° 

2. The Brookline School extended the 
course in home economics from two to 
four years. 

3. The schools of Houston, Texas, en- 
couraged all teachers to correlate their 
work with home economics. 

4. The eleven state agricultural col- 
leges of Georgia “(which are really of 
high school grade)” were convinced by 
the governor that domestic science 
should be a part of the curriculum. 

5. The high schools of Wisconsin, Iowa 
and California expressed growing inter- 
est in the subject. 

6. States requiring the teachers of 
home economics to nave a degree cre- 
ated greater respect tor the department. 


THE STATUS OF 1LEACHER ‘l'RAINING 

During the eighth conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a study 
of teacher training. “hrough the valu- 
able cooperation ot the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations such a study was made. 
Circulars were sent to 557 institutions. 
Replies were received from 354 agri- 
cultural and women’s colleges, univer- 
sities and state normal schools, 156 of 
which had departments of domestic 
science. ‘The information requested 
included: 

1. The course or courses of study in 
home economics. 
Entrance requirements 
Equipment and cost of equipment 


wh 


. Average number of students tak- 
ing courses 
5. History of the development of 
home economics in the school 
The results of the investigation are 
summarized: 


Normal Schools: Of seven normal 
schools doing anything in the line of 
teacher training only three trained spe- 
cialists. In those three, applicants were 
requested to complete four years of high 
school work. The course at Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, offered a three-year 
course and was the only one sending out 
any number of teachers. 

Agricultural Colleges: Teacher train- 
ing was a later development in home 
economics in agricultural colleges, al- 
though a®course had been introduced in 
two colleges as early as 1892. With the 
exception of Iowa and Washington, and 
perhaps Utah and Michigan, teacher 
training was secondary. By this time, 
however, a large group of teachers had 
been sent out from these four colleges. 
The course covered four years and ap- 
plicants had to be graduated from a 
four-year high school. The technical 
work in all agricultural colleges was 
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Dr. Benjamin Richard Andrews, first secretary-treasurer of the AHEA and 
chairman of the editorial board of the infant Journal of Home Economics, 
recently retired as Professor of Household Economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He has now turned carpenter at his summer home, Ship 
Ahoy at South Hero, Vermont, Dr. Andrews has given immeasurable service 
.o the home economics profession as author, editor, lecturer and teacher 


found to be strong, and all colleges re- 
quired considerable work in the liberal 
arts. Terminology was still found to vary 
in the different colleges. 

State Universities: Although IIlinois 
introduced home economics in_ 1874, 
courses in state universities in general 
were developed after 1893. Teacher 
training for secondary and higher edu- 
cation was given a more important place 
in state universities than in agricultural 
colleges. All universities required a great 
deal of science work; “special coufses in 
methods in home economics were given 
at Ohio, Illinois, Tennesseee, Minnesota 
and Idaho and practice teaching was 
done everywhere except at Nebraska and 
Wisconsin.” 


The Tenth 
Lake Placid Conference 


The tenth and last Lake Placid Con- 
ference was held by special invitation 
at Chautauqua, New York, in July, 
1908. 

At the beginning of the conference 
Mrs. Richards reviewed the back- 
ground of home economics, and near 
the close of the conference Mr. Dewey 
attempted to map out its future. He 
suggested: first, that a large national 
organization be formed with a monthly 
or quarterly publication to keep mem- 
bers informed on important move- 
ments; second, that the field be ex- 
panded to cover “all that pertains to 
the general welfare and environment 
of the home”; third, that home eco- 
nomics cooperate in helping to develop 
mechanical devices to lighten house- 


work; fourth, that home economists 
participate in eliminating the needless 
waste between producer and consumer. 

The teaching section of the confer- 
ence, headed by Helen Kinne of Teach- 
ers College, discussed at Jength the 
following questions: 1. Can teachers 
agree upon the division of subject mat- 
ter between the elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools? 2. How may the train- 
ing be differentiated for training teach- 
ers in the elementary schools, the sec- 
ondary schools, the higher institutions? 

Although no definite conclusions were 
reached the way was paved for further 
developments. In connection with the 
certification of teachers by the confer- 
ence it was pointed out by Miss Bevier 
that the conference was not recognized 
by the National Education Association. 

Of important significance to the con- 
ference was a syllabus on home eco- 
nomics outlining the course from the 
first grade through high school with 
definitions of units. and suggestions as 
to the number of hours and credits to 
be given. 


BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


The school lunch room, indispensable 
to the junior and senior high schools of 
today, was brought up for the first time 
at the conference by Mrs. A. M. Hotch- 
kin of Rochester, New York. Although 
discouraged in her attempt to serve hot 
lunches and warned that not more than 
300 pupils would ever want a_ hot 


(Continued on page 430) 
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our Professional Organizations, 1944-45 


Professional organizations play an important part in a democracy. Through such 


organizations people with common interests and objectives can act unitedly for 


the advancement and improvement of the members as individuals and as a group. 


Home economists owe it to themselves to affiliate with some of these organizations 











American Home Economics Association 


National Headquarters—620 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a recog- 
nized college or university with a major in home 
economics or a degree from a recognized college or 
university with a major in a related field and, in 
addition, evidence that through subsequent training 
or experience the person has become, in interest and 
practice a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $3.00 for national dues, in 
addition to state dues and receive the Journal. 
Junior members pay $1.00 in addition to state dues. 

President—Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, 28 E. 10 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


American Dietetic Association 


National Headquarters—620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management is a 
basic requirement for membership. The candidate 
must also have completed satisfactorily one of the 
hospital, administrative or clinic courses approved 
by the Association or, as an alternative, present evi- 
dence of two years of successful, acceptable experi- 
ence in the field of dietetics. —TTwo active members 
of the Association must vouch for this experience. 

Dues—$5.00 annually. 

President—Nell Clausen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 














American Vocational Association, Inc. 

National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Avenue 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. 

Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $1.00 A.V.A. 
membership plus dues of a state vocational associa- 
tion when joining through an affiliated state voca- 
tional association. “Twenty-five cents of regular 
annual dues pays subscription for Journal. 

President—John A. McCarthy, State Department ot 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 


American Association of University Women 

National Headquarters—1634 I Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A member must have a 
four year degree from a college appearing on an 
approved list. Ratings are usually selected from 
rating of the Association of American Universities. 
There is an associate membership which requires 
that a member have attended two years at one of 
the colleges on the approved list. 

Dues—$2.00 annually. 

President—Dr. Helen C. White, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 








National Education Association 

National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 
the educational field. 

Dues—Active, associate and institutional. Annual dues 
$3.00 for members who receive the Journal; $5.00 
for members who receive the Journal, research bul- 
letins and proceedings. A life membership is $100.00. 

President—F. L. Schlagle, Supt. of Schools, Kansas 
City 16, Kansas. 














American Education Fellowship 


(formerly Progressive Education Association) 


National Headquarters—289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, 'N. Y. 

Membership Requirements—Anybody who is_ inter- 
ested in education may join, parents included. 

Dues—$3.00 for 1 year which includes subscription to 
Progressive Education magazine 

President—F rank E. Baker, President, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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This attractive skating outfit was once a 
suit of fleece-lined underwear that had 
shrunk in length and stretched in width 
until no longer wearable. It was dyed a 
bright red, lined, and made gay with red, 
black and green peasant embroidery 





To mend a knit garment, it is 
necessary to replace the missing 
stitches, First, trim moth holes 
or worn plares to a neat square 
by making a vertical cut through 
the hole with two horizontal 





HOPPING troubles are common 

talk these days—on buses, in stores 
—wherever women gather, but often 
these headaches can be avoided by get- 
ting along with the things we have, 
not necessarily using them as they are 
but by mending and remaking. 

Look again at that pile of sweaters 
and other knit clothes you plan to dis- 
card. Perhaps some can still. be worn 
as they are—if not by you then by 
someone else. Others may need to be 
remade. In either case, if there are 
moth holes, worn places, snags or 
dropped stitches, mend them. And make 
this a rule—mend them before you 


cuts at either end. Pick the 
loose yarns away, leaving loops 
at the top and bottom. At the 
sides, ravel the yarns and fasten 
them. Then fill the hole. To 
reknit the hole, first run a knit- 





To copy a knit stitch with a darning 
needle—prepare the hole as for re- 
knitting. Then zig-zag across the hole 
lengthwise and replace the stitches 


ting needle through the bottom row of loops. Then fasten a long strand of yarn 


in the corner and begin knitting. 


Use a darning needle to fasten the yarn at 


the end of each row and knit until the hole is filled. Now graft the two rows to- 


gether by inserting the needle into two top loops then two bottom loops until 


the joining is completed. Notice portion of illustration already reknitted 
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wash. (See illustrations and directions 
below.) 

If the garment is to be remade, care- 
fully rip the pieces apart and wash 
well. Dull, faded woolens can _ be 
brightened by dipping in dye. The col 
or may be boiled into cottons if the 
directions on the box of dye are fol- 
lowed carefully. Pin the pieces to card- 
board to dry. 

To make the “new” garments, or- 
dinary patterns may be used and the 
knit goods cut the same as any woven 
material. However, here the difference 
begins. 

Some knits ravel; others because of 


Who would think that the child's 
dress below was made from a long 
sleeved sweater? Smocking shaped 
neckline and sleeves. Single crochet 
finished neck, sleeves and _ skirt 





Old Knit Clot 
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By Burnette Arneson, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S$. Department of Agriculture 


numerous washings, knitting construc- trim and then finish with overcasting, 
tion or types of yarn do not. If you blanket stitch or crochet. 
fear ravelling, machine stitch around Knitwear which does not ravel is in 
each piece immediately after cutting. most cases as easy to remake as woven 
This was done with the child’s coat material. Seams can be machine stitched 
below. Then with ravelled yarn, a and, as in the red skating outfit shown 
crocheted edge was made on all pieces here, merely pressed open. If the seams 
and the pieces were whipped together curl when machine stitched, they can 
to make a flat seam. be flattened by trimming to one-fourth 
If the material you have ravels, the inch and adding a row of machine 
quality is not so good, or your time is stitching to each side of the seam. 
precious, yet you still want to remake This was done successfully on the 
it, stitch the edges together by machine, child’s pajamas pictured on the right. 


The old knit nightgown which 
was converted into these cozy 
pajamas did not ravel but the 
seams curled until pressed open 
and stitched each side of center 


From a long, old-style wool skirt of 
wad seam, The front opening, neck- 


excellent quality came this child’s 
coat. The pieces were cut, machine 
stitched near the edge and crocheted 
together (as described below) 


line and drop seat were kept 
from stretching by facing them 
with thin, woven material 









































In the child’s coat, left, the sep- 
arate pieces were stitched to 





prevent ravelling, then crocheted 





along edges and whipped to- 
gether (as above) to flat seams 












The cuffs, collar and front banding of the child’s coat, left, were made from 
the ribbed waistband of the skirt. The strips were made not, by cutting with 
scissors but by pulling a cross yarn separating the loops. The edges were 
then caught with single crochet and a similar edge was made on the edges of 
the pieces to which they were to be joined, Edges were then whipped together 
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A Way to Interpret Home Economics to the Community 


By Sara Ann Brown 


Director of Home Economics 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


AVE you wondered how you could interpret 

home economics to your community? Have you 

sought a different way of evaluating class ex- 
perience? Have you thought that you might increase interest 
in what you are teaching if boys and girls were given an 
opportunity to write their learning experiences in the light 
vein of a radio script? 

‘Teachers and students in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Cedar Rapids High School can answer these 
questions for you, for they have written and presented a 
series of radio programs over WMT, the local radio station. 
The scripts have been written by students in home economics 
classes, the class experience being set up in such a way as 
to be both an interpretation of home economics to the com- 
munity and an evaluation of class activities. 

Script writing is fun, but it is also one of the most difficult 
kinds of writing. The script must not be lengthy. There 
must be action, but action with words. The writer must 
always be aware of the fact that unless interest is secured 
with the first sentence and sustained throughout his audience 
can shut him off before he has the opportunity to “put 
across” his message. 

The plan for teaching script writing which one might 
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think belonged in English or speech classes rather than in 
home economics, was set up by the home economics teachers 
in Cedar Rapids. Their objectives were: to make the listen- 
ing public aware of the broad areas of home economics, to 
teach students how to write radio scripts and to understand 
essential factors in writing radio scripts. 

These teachers believed that radio script writing could be 
the means for evaluating their teaching. Subjects chosen 
varied with the desires of the individual teacher and the 
class members. 

The learning experiences were based on these generaliza- 
tions: 

1, Students can apply principles previously learned and gain 
new information when writing radio scripts. 


nN 


. The final results are more satisfactory if an interesting 
and familiar subject is selected. 
. A well-thought-out-plan is essential to conveying ideas to 


w 


the listening audience. 
4. It is better to have few characters so that the cast and 
the audience can follows the script more easily. 
The facts must be accurate, in order to protect everyone 


wn 


concerned. 

6. Descriptive words are especially important since the per- 
formers cannot be seen. 

When scripts were completed, they were submitted to the 
Director of Radio Education, Mrs. Opalee Barnard, of the 
local school system. Mrs. Barnard, together with the Super- 
visor of Home Economics, chose those scripts which were 
to be used for broadcasts. This year’s series was entitled 
“Mary’s Diary.” The areas presented included boy-girl 
relationships, good grooming, child care, family recreation 
and Christmas ideas. 

Transcriptions were made of the first two in this year’s 
series. These will be used later to teach script writing, to 
demonstrate the use of radio in interpreting a curriculum 
to the public, to illustrate the possibilities for correlation 
with other subjects, to teach an appreciation of English and 
speech. 
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Mary’ 


Home Economics Script No. 1* 


tary 


MusIcC: WE'RE ALL AMERICANS UP..BG..FOR 

STATION ANN.: WMT in cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
cation in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, presents THE ASSEMBLY 
Room OF THE AIR. 

MusIc: UP..BG..AND OUT 

Pupit. A: Good afternoon, friends of the Assembly Room. 
.... Today, we will begin a series of programs which 
have been written by members of the classes in Home 
Economics. Our first script comes from Wilson High 
School and is entitled ‘““Mary’s Diary.” Now Mary 
could be the girl who lives next door to you. She coul: 
be your big sister or your kid sister. She could be your 
girl friend or your pal... . One thing that Mary could 
not be, however, is your dream girl—that is in the be- 
ginning of our story—she wouldn’t. But you just wait 
and see what can happen to any little “mouse.” . . . To 
add to and emphasize her drabness, Mary has two smart- 
looking girl friends. Sue—the easy going exotic beauty 
who tries to bring Mary up in the social world. Sue 
sticks her fingers in all the affairs at school, trying to ar- 
range things—just right... . In contrast, Jean is blonde, 
blue-eyed and baby-faced. At first glance you would 
think that her personality matched looks, but under 
closer observation you would soon learn differently. Jean 
is selfish, deceitful and very self-centered. However, 
Jean is popular. Mary is not popular with the 
boys. . . . Oh, pardon me, I almost forgot Wilbur. I 
should say that Mary is only popular with girls and 
Wilbur. The reason the girls all like her is because 
she isn’t any competition with their boy friends. Wil- 
bur likes her because he lives next door to her and their 
parents belong to the same club. Besides, it’s handy 
for him to take her on a date. He doesn’t have so far 


to go to get his girl... . Now that you know the situa- 
tion, let’s look in on Mary as she writes in her diary. 
(FADE OUT) 


Music: ORGAN 

Mary: Monday, January 9, 1944... Dear Diary, This 
morning I overheard Sue and Jean talking by the lock- 
ers. I was the subject! Sue was saying... (FADE OUT) 

Sue: Guess who I’m going to the prom with. 

Jean: Oh! That’s nothing to be guessing about. No doubt 
it’s that old stand-by of yours, Don. You're getting in 
a rut! 

Sue: I am—am I? Well, have you been asked yet? 

Jean: Not yet, but I think I’ll start working on Jerry. 

SuE: You mean Jerry Martin, captain of the football team 
and idol of all the girls in town? 

JEAN: Sure! Why not? I’ve just as good a chance as any one 
else. After all, you and I are the best looking girls in 
school, and you’re going steady with Don. (sicHs) Sue, 

+ This is the first of three home economics scripts, prepared for radio 
use in Cedar Rapids, which will be published in Practica. Home Eco- 
nomics, Jf @ local broadcasting station is not available, these scripts can 
be adapted to a mock radio program in the school assembly—for Open 


House or Parents’ Night—and be as effective for a small group as for 
1 larger radio audience.—Fditor’s Note. 
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don’t you think Jerry’s just too, too something or other, 
with his beautiful, broad shoulders and black, curly hair 
and brown eyes? He reminds me of a Greek God—soooo 
tall and slick, and soooo positively masculine. He has a 
jelopy, too! 

SuE: Nice work, if you can get him. But, lady, you'll have 
plenty of competition. Why, all the gals in town have 
their hooks out for him, although no one has caught 
him yet. He’s smart. By the way, have you noticed 
the ‘moon eyes’ that Mary has been making at him 
lately ? 

JEAN: Her! with that mop of red hair, and the clothes she 
wears. Mary’s not much of an obstacle. 

Sue: Ohhhhh! That hair! I wonder if she ever combs it? 
It’s terrible the way it just—hangs all over. And the 
make-up that she never wears. She’s the typical ‘wall 
flower’. 

JeAN: Not to mention her clothes. Why, Mary looks like a 
‘rag doll’. Why doesn’t she get a sweater and skirt? 

Sue: You know, Jean, I think she does have possibilities but 
they are totally undeveloped. Her hair is a nice color, 
but the way she fixes it—or should I say the way she 
doesn’t fix it. 

Jean: Shhhhh! Here comes Mary, now. 

Mary: Hello, girls. 

Sue: Oh! Hello, Mary. 

JEAN: (NERVOUSLY) We were just talking about—the prom. 
(STUTTERING) errrrrrr Are you going? 

Mary: Well, I haven’t made any plans as yet. 

JEAN: (SURPRISED) You mean to say you would go if you 
had a chance? 

Mary: Certainly—why not? After all it’s the traditional 
thing for seniors to go to the prom. But—dear me! 
My hair! I haven’t had time to have it fixed. 

SUE: (SYMPATHETIC LIKE) Mary, we do want you to go to 
the prom. Don’t worry about your hair. Say, have you 
ever tried to wear your hair in one of the new ways? 

Mary: Oh! Girls, I can’t do a thing with it. 

(Continued on page 449) 





Michigan State College Girls Prepare Radio Scripts 


Radio scripts have proved a good substitute for term pa 
pers on the Household Equipment course at Michigan State 
College. The topics included the care and use of refrigera 
tion, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, small electrical 
equipment, laundry methods, storage space and household 
repairs. The substitution had three main objectives: to 
stimulate interest in studying more intensely one area of the 
course; to help students present scientific information in 
terms the homemakers could understand; to give the stu 
dents experience in writing and presenting radio scripts. 
The students said preparation of a script took more time 
than regular term papers but was more interesting. ‘he 
project included presentation of the material in a conversa 
tional manner. Student interest ran high from the first 
suggestion of radio talks through actual participation on 
the Homemaker’s Hour. The broadcasts helped homemakers 
to know more about the materials taught in a college equip 


ment course. -Consumers News Digest, July, 1944 
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It’s a big day in Nolan 
County when the eagerly 
awaited “pineapple truck” 
arrives from Mexico, The 
Maryneal Home Demonstra- 
tion Club members meet 
in town to get the pine- 
apples ordered for canning 


HE Maryneal Home Dem 

onstration Club is typical of 

many extension. groups 
throughout West ‘Texas—small in 
number but very active. The members 
of this club are farm and ranch wom- 
en—women who know how to cook for 
harvest hands, cowboys and_ sheep- 
shearers. They raise gardens by means 
of carefully tending and irrigating the 
plants ix a windy and dry climate. 
They can and preserve foods by every 
known modern method. They are in- 
terested in landscaping and beautifying 
their homes. Working with their home 
demonstration agent, they make and 
remodel many attractive and _ service- 
able clothes. ‘The majority of them 
plan for their children to have a good 
public education, and many of the chil 
dren go on to college. Most of the 
mothers keep abreast of the times by 
helping with PTA and Mother's 
Clubs; but with all of these more or 
less serious activities, they manage to 
mix fun for themselves and their fami- 
lies. Family picnics, club socials and 
4-H club rallies are all well attended. 


Food and Nutrition Program 


Every member of the Maryneal Club 
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emonstration Werk 


in Nolan County, West Texas 


Mrs. W. L. Buster, Club Chairman 


Mrs. Este GiLKERSON, Home Demonstration Agent 


has a garden, if nothing more than a 
little patch of black-eyed peas or 4 
small frame. But these, added to the 
large irrigated gardens, make a sizable 
contribution to the national food supply. 

The frame garden is the newest ex- 
periment and is becoming very popular. 
It is usually so small it provides only 
enough fresh vegetables for a family 
to have lettuce for a salad, spinach 
once or twice a week, radishes, onions 
and a few other green things. The 
garden is about five feet wide and some 
ten to twenty feet long, placed along 
the south side of a building and cov- 
ered with glass or canvas to protect 
the plants on frosty nights. Vegetables 
can be had from this garden very earl, 
in the spring, possibly in March, and 
as late as December. 

In order to get greater variety, 
members of the Club exchange veg- 
etables during the canning season. 
Where one has failed in raising a cer- 
tain vegetable, a neighbor has had luck, 
so by swapping surpluses they fill cel 


lars and freezer lockers with man; 
kinds of food. 

Since fruits are scarce in this section 
of the State, members of the Extension 
Service practice “Group Buying.” In 
each Club, a community buyers’ com- 
mittee is appointed. Then the chair- 
man and her committee contact the 
homemakers of the community to find 
if they would like to buy a certain fruit 
—pineapples, for example. The money 
is collected and turned over to the 
County chairman of the County buyers’ 
committee, then the order is sent to 
the importer who in turn orders one, 
two or three truck loads of pineapples 
according to the number desired. The 
average cost per pineapple this year 
was twenty-nine cents plus transporta- 
tion, dependent on the distance from 
the border. 

The pineapples come from Oaxaca, 
Mexico, a swampy section southwest of 
Mexico City. The pineapples are cut 
while green and loaded directly into 
cars. During the eight hundred miles 
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traveled on the railroad to Laredo on 
the Texan border, they come over the 
mountains where the weather is vers 
cold and then again into the valleys 
where the weather is very warm. Such 
extreme changes in the weather is ex- 
perienced about three times. Packing 
the pineapples into almost airtight cars 
and passing through these extremes of 
temperature is thought to be the cause 
of black heart. However, if the pine 
apples can be packed dry, there should 
not be more than 5% black heart. 
When the pineapples reach the bor- 
der, they are examined by the USDA 
inspectors on each side of the border 
for insects and diseases. They are then 
inspected by representatives from the 
Pure Food and Drug Law for bruises 
or black heart. This inspection is done 
by cutting open one hundred pineapples 
out of each car or truck that is ready 
to cross the border. If more than five 
per cent are bruised or have black 


By Talma Buster 


Talma Buster, Home Demon- 
stration Agent for Warren 
County in New York State, is 
really a native of Texas. So 
on her vacation this year she 
visited her home county to see 
what has been going on in 
Extension work there. She 
found an active group of Club 
women and 4-H Club girls, and 
describes some of their activi- 
ties in this short article, And 
she suggests that all home 
demonstration agents might 
find it worthwhile to visit 
other sections of their country 
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heart, then the entire car or truck load 
is condemned and not allowed to cross. 
The importers accept these inspections 
as a guarantee that the pineapples are 
all right and will be in good shape 
(with a 5% 
reach their destination. 

As soon as the pineapples are de- 
livered, the home demonstration agent 
shows Club members how to can them. 
This year the fifteen members of the 
Maryneal Home Demonstration Club 


tolerance) when they 


canned approximately four hundred 


and twenty pints of this fruit alone. 


Red Cross and USO 


The Maryneal Club contributed to 
the Red Cross by meeting once a week 
to make garments for children and 
adults. Many of the homemakers did 
additional Red Cross work at home, 
knitting and 


such as sewing. ‘The 


Maryneal Club also helped with the 
county-wide project of buying and mak- 
ing curtains for the hospital Day Room 
at Camp Bowie, Brownwood, Texas. 
The clubs throughout the County 


take turns as hostess at the USO, serv- 
ing cookies, doughnuts and coffee. 


Clothing 

Emphasis was placed on learning to 
make garments and household “linens” 
from feed sacks, salt sacks, flour sacks 
and sugar sacks. Dresses, suits, sun- 
suits, playsuits, underwear, tablecloths, 
sheets, pillow cases and draperies were 
made during the past year. Accessories 
such as purses, shopping bags and hats 
were also made to match an ensemble, 
dress or suit. 

Essential to a high standard of sew 
ing is a good sewing machine in perfect 
working order so the home demonstra 
tion agent showed Club members the 
way to repair and care for their ma- 
chines. Many of the homemakers who 
selected this project said that their ma- 
chines “ran as good as new” when they 
had finished 


them. 


repairing and cleaning 
Recreation 
At the close of each year’s program, 
(Concluded on next page) 








These Nolan County Home Demon- 
stration Club women are enjoying 
their lunch in the shade of a cedar 
tree during annual Encampment at 
Lake Sweetwater 


1-H Club girls also have fun at the 
encampment site on Lake Sweetwater. 
Here they are returning from a boat- 
ride to take up more serious activities. 
Nolan County 4-H Clubs have an 
active ’round-the-calendar program 
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August first, the Maryneal Home 
Demonstration Club sponsors a com- 
munity-wide family picnic. The picnic 
is always held at The Spring on the 
69 Ranch. The entire community, 
whether they have participated in any 
other club activity, look forward to 
this outing for a chance to get to 
gether. Approximately seventy-five 
men, women and children attend. They 
like the picnic grounds because of the 
never-failing spring; and the ram pump 
at the spring, which has forced water 
up to the old ranch house for the last 
forty or forty-five years, is always a 
source of interest to both young and 
old. Water cress can be gathered right 
out of the spring water for the salad; 
the children can entertain themselves 
by wading and playing in the water; 
and the adults can relax and chat on 


nearby benches. The benches are 


unique in that they are made from old 
oak railroad ties from the railroad 
which is about two city blocks from 
The Spring. 

The old ranch house, one of the few 
of its period left standing, is typical 


of the style of some forty to fifty years 
ago. It has two stories at the front 
with an upper and lower porch and a 
long extended L in back where the 
kitchen and a large dining room were 
located. If there were no cottages built 
near the ranch house for the cowboys, 
they were fed in the main ranch house. 

Another yearly outing looked for- 
ward to by Nolan County club mem- 
bers is the Annual Two-day Demon- 
stration Club Encampment at the cot- 
tage of a “Friend of the Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs,” located on Lake 
Sweetwater, one of the many lovely 
artificial lakes made to furnish city 
water. Approximately seventy-five 
homemakers attended the encampment 
this year; three members were from 
the Maryneal Club. A barbecue is 
usually a main attraction, along with 
other food prepared by hired help, thus 
leaving the homemaker free from the 
home duties she has to do all the rest 
of the year. 

At this encampment a program is 
planned by the County Council and 
the Home Demonstration Agent and 





The annual picnic of the Maryneal 
Home Demonstration Club is held at 
The Spring on the 69 Ranch, The 
house is typical of those built some 
forty years ago, The Mesquite trees are 
popular for shade, long life and beauty 


Three boys are ready for the “feast’’ 
and staying close by the dishpan of 
food already set out, The little house 
in the background covers The Spring 
which is to be coveted by anyone 
living in a dry climate like this 
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the year’s work for the coming year is 
discussed with the group. Most of the 
time, however, is free for boating, 
swimming, fishing, and visiting and get- 
ting acquainted with “folks” from all 
of Nolan County. 

The fall program begins in Septem- 
ber with council meetings, training 
schools, organization meetings of the 
various clubs, work on projects, study 
clubs and individual projects of the 
various clubs. Most of the homemak- 
ers who have been in Extension work 
long enough to have become well ac- 
quainted with it look forward to each 
year’s work. It affords an “outside- 
the-home” contact for many home- 
makers which is both educational and 
recreational—a contact which is really 
needed in these sparsely settled sections 
of our country. 





4H Leadership Awards 


On June 21, the Committee on Ex- 

tension Organization and Policy voted 
approval of a plan for providing “4-H 
Leadership Recognition Awards” base 
upon length of service to local volun- 
teer 4-H Club leaders. These awards, 
which will be established during 1944, 
the 30th aniversary of the Smith-Lever 
Act, will be known respectively as: 
The Silver 4-H Clover (5 years) 
The Gold 4-H Clover (10 years) 
The Pearl 4-H Clover (15 years) 
The Diamond 4-H Clover (20 
years) 
With each award will go a certificate 
signed by the director of Extension 
work, the State director of Extension 
and the State club leader. 

The certificates are provided by the 
National Extension Service; the pins, 
by the states or counties. 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


VERYONE has management problems, but per- 

haps you feel even a little more swamped than 

usual this year. Maybe you have the responsibility 
of a school lunchroom along with a heavy teaching program. 
Perhaps you are just starting out on your first job, or on a 
new job, and the thought of running a lunchroom along with 
your many other school duties seems just too much. If you 
have had an institutional management course in college you 
are fortunate, but maybe your line is teaching and the lunch- 
room job was just thrown in. 

Let’s look at this business of records and management 
from a very practical viewpoint. No doubt you are asking 
yourself “How can I possibly be expected to do a full-time 
bookkeeping job?” “Aren’t most of the records a waste of 
time anyway?” “If I can just manage to get enough food 
to feed the children, isn’t that enough?” I can just hear 
the varied comments coming from all types of managers of 
the small school lunchrooms throughout the country. 

There are many reasons why we can’t just ignore the 
whole matter of keeping records, so please don’t try that 
way out. You have been given responsibility for handling 
a certain amount of money and for the purchasing and 
handling of food which represents money. You must make 
an accounting to someone. For your own protection you 
should have records to show what amount came in and what 
has been done with it, so that you may answer any question 
that may be asked of you. The next best reason for keeping 
accurate records, no matter how simplified, is that they 
are your signposts. Their greatest value is not in havinz 
some beautiful records to take out of your file (if you have 
a file) to satisfy or impress your school superintendent, 
but in producing each month a clear statement that means 
something to you; that shows you very clearly the results 
of your work and, of even greater importance, serves as 
your guide in checking undesirable practices and in pointing 
to changes that should be made. In other words, records 
give you a true picture of your financial standing. ‘They 
show where you stand and the direction in which you are 
headed. 

Please think of records as a tool—a tool that if properly 
used will make the job easier. You select the tools. Choose 
only those which will suit you and will help to produce a 
better finished account. Don’t hesitate to modify the more 
formal forms and to substitute your simplified version, if 
you feel that in doing so you can save time and energy. 
The form that you will select will be determined by the 
size of your lunchroom and the clerical time or your own 
time available. 

Let us start with the minimum essentials of lunchroom 
records. They begin right in your kitchen with every one 
of your employees, both paid and student workers. Yes, 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Supervisor of Brookline High School Lunchroom, 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


I am referring to the daily food count, and it is our job as 
managers to sell every employee the idea of the necessity 
of keeping track of the number of sandwiches, salads, 
desserts, and the plate count which represents the number of 
hot dishes and soups sold. Perhaps you feel that this is so 
elementary that it should not even be mentioned, but I have 
heard many excuses or explanations given when a manager 
was asked “How many hot dishes did you sell today?” 
Lack of time, equipment, space and labor seem to sum up 
the various reasons for not keeping a food count. Wouldn’t 
it pay to have a student whose only responsibility would be 
that of counting dishes as they go onto the steam table or 
come back into the kitchen for dishwashing? 

The basis of lunchroom management lies in being able 
daily to detect and stop small leakages. How can you do 
this if you can’t reconcile the money value of the food that 
goes out over your counter with the cash received? 

The next step in controlling your food after it has 
arrived in your storeroom and has been signed for by one 
of the employees is to keep a record of this food by means 
of a perpetual or a monthly physical inventory. Most smal] 
schools where few people have access to the storeroom, 
find that a physical inventory taken once a month is sufh- 
cient. Mimeographed inventory sheets may be used with 
headings for name of food, case price, single price, number 
on hand, and total value. The money value of the food 
on your shelves is needed each month to compute your 
profit and loss statement. Taking of the inventory also 
shows you what foods need to be moved and therefore put 
on your menus soon, as well as indicating foods that should 
be ordered. 

Cash registers will soon pay for themselves in controlling 
the cash income. If a cash register is not possible at this 
time, extra care should be taken to reconcile the daily cash 
income with the food count so as to prevent small leakages. 
The cash register also is of value in giving you a total of 
customers served. If you are serving a “special complete 
‘unch” you may use the “no sale” key to keep a record 
of those sales. 

Even for the very small school lunch a checking account 
is invaluable as a method of paying bills. Arrange a check- 
ing account with your local bank. In using a checking 
account you have a record of all moneys paid out and your 
cancelled check is the receipt. Most managers prefer to 


pay all bills monthly, except in cases where it is necessary 
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to pay more frequently in order to take advantage of cash 
discounts. Handle the banking and checkbook yourself, if it 
is at all possible, as this affords you the opportunity of 
knowing at all times just where you stand. Use a note- 
book or a ledger sheet and record each payment that you 
make, the date, to whom the money was paid, and the 
amount (allowing one column for food and another for 
operating expenses). Your daily signed sales slips totaled 
and marked “paid” with the date and the number of the 
check will give the itemized record for which payment is 
made. 

The monthly profit and loss statement should not be too 
staggering if the daily records are in order. 


1. List the total cash income from all sources. 
2. Find the money value of the amount of food used. 
a. Take value of old inventory (previous month’s). 


b. Add cost of food for period (total cash paid for 
all food items in current month). 


c. Subtract value of present food inventory. 


You now have the actual cost of the food used in the 
present month. Subtract this figure from the total cash 
received during the period and you will have your gross 
profit, or loss, on sales. 

Next list all expenditures for operating expenses; such 
as labor, equipment, paper supplies, cleaning supplies, fuel, 
or any other disbursements where not accounted for under 
“cost of food.” The total of these expenses should be sub- 
tracted from the gross profit and will give you the net 
profit or loss for the month. If you wish to go further, 
the percentages for each item may be computed so that 
comparisons may be made with other schools and with the 
average percentage costs for lunchrooms in general. The 
average food cost per cent is approximately 65%. If your 
account shows a greater or smaller per cent than this, you 
may want to make some changes. Some schools are justified 
in having a larger food cost. This is the way in which 
the monthly statement acts as a signpost. Properly inter- 
preted it should tell a story and we hope it is a pleasant 
one. If you are sending your monthly statement to a 
principal, superintendent or a school board, a short written 
note giving an explanation of the figures and a comparison 
with last month’s figures is often helpful. 

For the small school lunchrooms, especially those run by 
a cook-manager or a busy home economics teacher, the 
above records which are only the minimum essentials may 
prove to be sufficient. These records will at least answer 
the questions as to the total cash received, the total cash 
spent, and the current financial standing. 

If time permits, there are several other records which 
will pay dividends. How much easier to plan for a tea, a 
PTA supper, or any one of the many special functions you 
are called upon to serve, if you have a record of a similar 
function from the previous month or year. If you know 
how much food was ordered, its cost, the number served, 
any extra serving equipment used, and any special plan for 
serving, your job is half done. 

Keeping a daily menu and order book will furnish quickly 
the amounts of food needed for certain menus and will also 
serve as a check in case there is some question from your 
dealer as to the amount ordered. If you are keeping these 
records in notebooks, it might be a good idea to have your 
menu and food count on one page and the orders on the 
opposite page. 
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Figuring the food cost of a dish is the only method of 
telling whether or not it is paying its way. In a school 
lunch we do not figure the food cost and then add a certain 
percentage mark up to arrive at a selling cost as commer- 
cial restaurants do. Some of our dishes are sold at cost, 
or even slightly less, especially those nutritious foods which 
we wish the children to buy. This loss is made up on 
the selling of some other more profitable item which we 
call resale food. Figure any new dishes and see if they 
are in proper relation to the rest of your menu costs. 
Standardized, quantity recipes are an aid in keeping the 
food product and its cost from varying from day to day. 

As some of your record-keeping becomes routine and, 
therefore, takes less time, you may wish to keep detailed 
records of each employee, such as a health record, months 
or years of service, and wages paid. This is increasingly 
more important even for the school with only one or two 
employees because of the necessity of records for compiling 
the Government withholding taxes. Keeping an irventory 
of equipment which is checked at least annually and a 
record of the first cost and repair cost of heavy duty 
equipment is valuable when you are contemplating the 
purchase of new equipment. 

You will find other records, no doubt, that will make 
the job of running a lunchroom easier. That’s what records 
are for, not to confuse you or to eat up your time, but to 
aid you in accomplishing your end—a well managed lJunch- 
room. 





How Safe is Your School Lunch Room? 


Every year thousands of avoidable accidents occur in 
school lunch rooms. These accidents, whether serious or 
simple, cause unhappiness and loss of time, labor and money. 
Whether school lunch employees are insured or not, is beside 
the point. The fact remains that many of these accidents 
could be prevented if adequate plans were made for fore- 
seeing possible accidents and correcting accident hazards. 

A thoughtful and thorough examination of the school 
lunch kitchen and serving unit to check all such hazards 
will disclose a good many dangerous settings. Ask yourself 
these questions as you make this safety inspection tour: 

1. Are all entrances, exits, steps and stairways well lighted 

and free from litter? 

2. Is the equipment and furniture arranged to give clear 
passage through the rooms? 

3. Are all rugs, mats and so forth fastened to prevent 
tripping? 

4. Are all floors kept free of grease or other slippery 
material? 

5. Are all plugs and wires on electrical equipment in good 
working order? 

6. Are proper tools provided for each job—with no make- 
shifts ? 

7. Is there a knife rack to promote safe storage and use 
of knives? 

8. Are stoves well-adjusted and insulated and removed 
from inflammable material? 

9. Are posters warning employees of possible accidents and 
explaining how to avoid them posted in strategic places? 

10. Are all employees—student and paid alike—encouraged 
to be safety conscious? 
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What's Cookin’ 
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OME economists have long agreed that the school lunch 

should be a definite and integral part of the total educa- 
tional program. Today, more and more school administrators 
are accepting this viewpoint and promoting a better school 
lunch set-up. Examples of functional educational school lunch 
programs selected from various states show different ap- 
proaches to the same goal: 


In Maine 

Che school lunch pregram based on the slogan “A School 
Lunch for Every Child in Every School in Maine” has justi- 
fied itself in “more alertness on the part of the pupils, more 
regular and better health habits, willingness of children to 
eat more variety of foods, improved social relationships; and 
in increasing interest on the part of teachers as to the value 
of nutrition in education and school lunches in relation to 
pupil interests, attitudes and behavior.” 


In Texas 

The school lunch program in the Austin school of Mar- 
shall, Texas, has been a means of bringing the school, the 
PTA and the community together. 

As part of an intensive educational campaign, a “Victory 
Tray” scheme was initiated. All classes discussed the value 
of a good school lunch for school children. The school prin- 
cipal notified all parents of the program, its cost, the menus to 
be served and the need for an exchange of farm products for 
school lunches. ‘This developed into a barter system which has 
hecome an important part of the program.. 


In Arkansas 

The Superintendent of Schools at Blevins, Arkansas, worked 
out a plan with its faculty by which various groups of high 
school boys and girls became responsible for serving lunch for 
a definite period. This plan not only furnishes an educational 
experience but also labor—without exploiting the young people 
because two paid workers are on hand to assist with routine 
work. 

In setting up the program Mr. McCracken, the Superintend- 
ent, presents to the group in charge this challenge: “You are 
to have complete charge of feeding our 500 pupils for one 
week, and of the planning, buying, preparing and serving of 
five balanced and appetizing lunches. You may use meat 
from our storage room, the fruits and vegetables canned dur- 
ing the summer, and enough cash to purchase other needed 
food. You will meet with the home economics teacher each 
morning. She will guide you in your planning and marketing, 
check your menus and supervise your work in the lunchroom. 

“During the week you accept this lunchroom work, you will 
not attend classes, but when you go back to these classes, certain 
reports on your lunchroom experience will be accepted in lieu 
of the regular class assignments. For example, you will keep 
accurate accounts of food purchases, and present these records 
With the cost per student to your mathematics teacher. The 
English teacher will accept an evaluation of your week’s work, 
in which you tell what you did well, what you did poorly, and 
how you would improve your work if you were running the 
lunchroom again. Your group will serve one week the first 
semester, and a second week the second semester, thus giving 
time for observation and planning for changes the second 


Week.” 





Use the Practicat September Listing Service 


to secure new Foods and Nutrition Material. 
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CREAM OF CORN SOUP 
(Makes 16 Servings) 


1 2 tbsps. finely chopped onion 
1 3 tbsps. brown prepared mustard 
1 qt. hot milk 314 tsps. salt 

6 tbsps. flour 14 tsp. pepper 
'4 cup fortified margarine 1 bay leaf 

Strain corn. Melt margarine and stir in the flour until well 
blended. Then pour in hot milk, stirring constantly. Add 
strained corn, water, chopped onion, mustard, bay leaf, salt 


qt. canned corn 
qt. water 


and pepper. Heat well before serving. 


CRISP MOLASSES COOKIES 


(Makes 17 dozen one-half ounce cookies) 


61% Ibs. cake flour 21% qts. molasses 
214 ozs. baking powder 24 lbs. shortening 
3 tbs. salt 5 tsps. soda 


3 tbs. ginger 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt and ginger together three times. 
Heat molasses until hot but not boiling (about 160 deg. F.) ; add 
shortening and soda. Add to the flour mixture, gradually, mix- 
ing well. Chill dough thoroughly. Roll thin on slightly floured 
board. Cut with floured 214 inch cutter. Bake on greased bak- 


72 


ing sheets in hot oven (400°F.) 8 to 10 minutes. 


CRANBERRY APPLE BETTY 


(Makes 24 servinas) 


24 slices enriched white bread 6 cups fresh cranberries 

4 cup fortified margarine 16 apples, peeled, quartered 
2 cups sugar and sliced 

1 tsp. cinnamon 14 cup lemon juice 

Grated rind of 2 lemons 


en 


1 cup honey 
1 cup water 


Cut bread into tiny cubes and blend with melted margarine. 
Combine sugar, cinnamon, honey and water in saycepan; heat 
to boiling point and add cranberries and apple slices. Bring to 
quick boil; then remove from heat. Add lemon juice and rind. 
Arrange alternate layers of buttered bread cubes and fruit in 
shallow greased baking dish, making top layer of bread. Cover 
and bake in moderate oven (375°F.) about 40 minutes. Serve 
with hard sauce flavored with grated lemon rind or cream. 


OPP UUUE SECO U ECT CUEC UTE TEETER 


How Do You Prefer Your 
SCHOOL LUNCH RECIPES? 





1. By weight or measure? 
2. For what quantity? 16—— 24—— 50—— 


3. What special recipes would you like? 








We want to publish recipes that you can use. So fill in the 
blanks above, and paste this “coupon” on a penny post card 
addressed to Blanche M. Stover, Editor, PracticaAL Homi 
Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.,, and 
mail socn. 
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Boys Cook and Like It 


By Mrs. Dorothy R. Glick, Principal 
and Mrs. Hannah E. Bonsey, Teacher 


lao School, Wailuku, Haui, T.H. 


N these days, when in many 

homes both parents are work- 
ing, we feel that boys as well as girls 
need more training along vocational 
lines. This has led to our offering an ex- 
change course between shop and home- 
making classes during the second quar- 
ter of this school year. 

Ever since the organization of Iao 
School in 1940, the curriculum has 
included home economics for eighth 
grade boys as well as for girls. The 
girls’ classes meet daily; the boys,’ 
twice a week. It took almost the first 
year to overcome the antagonistic atti- 
tude of the boys. They felt it wasn’t 
a boy’s place to cook and sew, and they 
did not cooperate. Then, suddenly, at 
an exhibit the boys developed a sense of 
appreciation when they heard favorable 
remarks from others. Now, each in- 
coming eighth grade looks forward with 
pleasure to homemaking days. 

Last year we felt we were ready to 
progress a step further. The home- 
making and shop teachers conferred 
with the principal and carefully worked 
out plans for an exchange, whereby the 
girls would go to the shop for a quar- 
ter and the boys would go to home 
making two additional periods a week. 

The boys’ course for the year in 
sewing included lessons on the care and 
use of the sewing machine; making 
their kitchen aprons, holders, luncheor 
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Girls Hit a Nail on the Head! 


sets and towels; mending, patching, 
darning, pressing and sewing on but- 
tons; and, at their request, a final proj- 
ect of making a sport shirt. 

In cooking, the boys’ course followed 
very closely the regular work planned 
for the girls. They learned the names, 
uses and general care of kitchen equip- 
ment; how to plan, cook and serve 
wholesome breakfasts and how to bake 
quickbreads. Special emphasis was 
placed on uses of milk, how to include 
more milk in the family diet, and how 
to use and prepare Island fruits and 
vegetables. 

In the shop course the girls were first 
taught the names, uses and care of 
household tools. Then they learned 
how to make simple household repairs ; 
how to care properly for a kerosene 
stove; how to keep household plumbing 
in good working condition. ‘They ac- 
tually mixed paint, refinished tables and 


then learned how to put brushes away 
in good condition. They made low 
work benches, bread boards, and book 
and towel racks. 

The pupils’ reactions to this ex- 
change experiment were favorable. The 
boys requested permission to forego as- 
sembly on one occasion rather than miss 
a cooking lesson. The girls asked if they 
might have an additional ten weeks in 
the shop. The boys learned to eat 
foods for which they had formed an 
antipathy. They also gained a whole- 
some respect for domestic work and its 
importance to home life. The girls, 
likewise, learned to appreciate man’s 
manual contribution to the home. 


Miss Caroline W. Edwards, who is 
territorial supervisor of home econom 
ics in Hawaii, is also an educational 
advisor to PracticAL Home Econom 
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NOW ON PRESSES...FIRST COME... FIRST SERVED! 


HERE IS the most complete course ever 
offered on the electric range and electric 
cooking—and it’s free to Home Economists! 
Not a “rehash” of old textbooks, but an en- 
tirely new course, designed to give the Home 
Economist a comprehensive background, plus 
classroom aids, for teaching not only electric 
cooking but also the use of the electric range 
as an integral part of electric cooking. 


what it is 


This course consists of three separate but in- 
tegrated parts: 


TEN-CHAPTER TEXTBOOK covering 

* all phases of electric cooking, plus the 
construction, care and use of the modern 
electric range. 


SUMMARIES of each chapter, complete 
with drawings, which can be mimeo- 
graphed for your pupils’ and home-makers’ 
use. 


BIG, COLORFUL WALL CHARTS, two 
of them; one a detailed diagram of the 
electric range, the other explaining the 
functions of each of its units. 





Clip and Mail This Coupon—NOW! 


how you use it 


Use this new course not as an adjunct to any 
other cooking instruction, but as a complete 
course in itself. For electric fuel is different 
from old-fashioned fuels, and the electric 
range is different from old-fashioned ranges in 
principle and construction. Electric cooking 
is a subject of tremendous interest to women 
now and in the post-War era, for surveys show 
that three times as many women plan to buy 
electric ranges as now own them! 


some subjects covered 


ELECTRIC COOKING—its fundamental theory; 
KITCHEN PLANNING—common-sense arrange- 
ment of time and materials; ELECTRICITY as a 
Fuel—how it is delivered, measured, etc.; 
ELECTRIC RANGE construction ; SURFACE LU’ its 
and Controls; the WELL COOKER—wha. it is 
and how it operates; the ELECTRIC OVEN— 
Time and Temperature Controls; the ELEC- 
TRIC BROILER—how to get best results; other 
CONVENIENCE FEATURES; the CARE and 
CLEANING of the modern electric range. 





(Or use coupon on page 39] ) 
GET THIS NEWEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE 


Electric Range Section, Dept. P-104 
National Electrical Manufacturers Ass'n, 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE } 
I 


_———————————— 


i 

Electric Range Section 
National Electrical j 
i 


Manufacturers Association 


Please list my name to receive FREE, the complete new 
course on the Electric Range and Electric Cooking, as 
soon as it is off the presses. 

NAME. 


ADDRESS 


eT cTAT 
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. a Galloping : = 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


E like to think that we are much too grown up for 

nursery rhymes, fables or even little songs that have 
amoral. Yet, nearly everybody has been humming that cur- 
rently popular ditty which says, “You can be better than you 
are.” And, amusingly enough, it’s true. Though its barn- 
yard chatter about pigs and mules may sound just too foolish, 
and the phrases “dirt on his face” and “shoes a terrible dis- 
grace” seem appropriate for only the very young, it’s just pos- 
sible that even we might profit by a check-up. For after all, 
aren’t blackheads dirt? And don’t most people consider 
run-over moccasins something of a disgrace? 

As a matter of fact, just as we are constantly evaluating 
others, judging them by their appearance and, after we know 
them, by what they do and say, so others are judging us. 
And if we care at all what others think then we’ll forget we 
ever heard that old saying, “It will never be seen on a gal- 
loping horse.” Frequently, even the people we meet most 
casually, see quite a lot about us which we think will never 
be noticed. Galloping around the way we do these days, we 
may be the only ones who don’t notice our own defects. Cer- 
tainly others are more likely to notice a slip that’s showing, 
crooked stocking seams, wrinkled skirts, a dirty neck or per- 
spiration odor. So, why not be better than we are? 


... Next to Godliness 
























A QUIZ FOR 
STUDENTS 








For our own 





amazement, to quote 
Jane Ace, we've 
written some jingles [ay 
about the weird 
things we've noticed 
from a “galloping 
horse” omitting, in 
each case, the key word of the sentence. Fill in the missing 
words and then check with the answers on page 432. If 
vour score is one hundred, change places with the teacher. 














Be you tall, short, fat or lean: 
It’s most important to be ..1. 


Complexion fair and shining hair 
Result from constant ..2.. care. 


A wallflower she—without a date; 
Her ....3.... were never straight. 


Her arms weren’t bad but her ..4.. were a sin, 


For the back of the bend looked like elephant’s skin. 


We saw she needed streamline holders, 
For ..5.. were sliding off her shoulders. 


He passed her by, as prankish gust, 
Revealed her ..6.. as gray as dust. 


She couldn’t be blamed for the freckles on her nose 
But there was no excuse for the ..7.. on her clothes 


Her figure good; but posture bad; 
Run-over ..8..! Now isn’t that sad? 


Sloppy Sue stands out in a crowd, 
But just because her ..9.. are loud. 


When Mary’s ..10.. becomes 6o shrill 
Someone should give her a sleeping pill. 


She painted her ..11.. a brilliant pink, 
But seldom scrubbed them at the sink. 


Add ..12.. to your shopping list 
For underarm odor should never exist. 


In other things she toes the line, 
But never gives her ..13.. a shine. 


Her smile was wide, her teeth so white 
We knew she used her . .14.. right. 


At early age all should aspire 
A perfect ..15.. to acquire. 


Bring daily ..16.. up to par; 
You can be better than you are. 
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Teachers’ Quiz on Lamb 


Lamb is one of the most delicious meats — 
yet it is unfamiliar to many households. 
You can help to spread its popularity. 











QUESTIONS 


1. What will the lamb supply be this 
fall? 

2. During what season or seasons of 
the year is lamb most plentiful 
and best in quality? . 
W hat two important buying guides 
should always be considered in 

buying lamb? _ 
Certain physical characteristics 
3 young “nr can be easily recog- 
nized by the consumer. What are 
they ? 

5. How could five meals be planned 
for a family of four from one leg 
of lamb? 





ANSWERS 


1. Itis expected that there will be less lamb 
available for civilians this year than last. 
More lamb will be shipped to our armed 
forces than last year—especially the larger 
cuts, which can best be shipped and kept. 
However, there will still be a good supply of 
other lamb cuts for the home market. 

2. It is a popular fallacy that lamb is at its 
best and available only in the spring of the 
year. High quality lamb may be had at any 
season. The new supply starts in the spring, 
increases in volume during the summer and 
reaches its peak in early fall. This is due to 
sectional differences in the time at which 
lambs become ready for the market. 

3. The government stamp and the brand. 
The government inspection stamp is a guar- 
antee of safe, wholesome meat. Quality is 
indicated by the brand. The “Star” brand on 
a cut of lamb assures highest quality. 

4. The surest test of young lamb is the ap- 
pearance of the “break-joint”’, at the lower 
part of the fore-leg where the fore-feet are 
removed. In young lamb this joint leaves a 
ridged, pink, moist break. Older animals 
show a whiter, harder break. The lean meat 
of young lamb is a dull pinkish color—fine 
and firm in texture. The fat is pinkish white, 
very hard and abundant on both outside and 
inside of cuts. 
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6. What lamb cuts are now low in 
points or ration free? 
j i t for a 
7. When planning a roas 
small family, what cuts would be 
a good choice? 


‘hat is meant by the fell? Should 
ss it ~ rend ” before roasting 


lamb ? 


9. Give two ways of serving lamb in 
flavorful, interesting combina- 
tions, with other foods. 


10. How would you organize lessons 
on lamb for students ? 


5. Start with a 6 to 7 lb. leg of lamb. Ask the 
meat man to cut four sirloin steaks, each 
about % inch thick, from the heavy end. 
Save these for broiling—they may be frozen 
in the refrigerator and kept for a week or 
more. Plan the leg roast for Sunday and 
serve left-over lamb dishes, such as lamb 
barbecue, lamb turnovers, lamb broth a day 
apart to keep the family’s appetite interested. 


6. The best quality carcass cuts will prob- 
ably continue to be rationed. It is expected 
that the lesser-quality grades and perishable 
variety lamb cuts will be low in points or 
point free. 


7. A loin end roast weighing 2 to 2% lbs. or 
a rolled shoulder weighing 3 to 3% lbs. 


8. The fell is that thin, papery, skin-like 
covering over the lamb. It should not be re- 
moved as it aids in self-basting so the meat 
cooks faster, and it also helps meat hold its 
shape better. 


9. See recipes for new lamb dishes. 


10. Send for lamb study guide. See coupon 
section. Armour offers a 4-page 81x11 folder 
punched for note book use. Includes small 
copy of lamb chart showing new O.P.A. 
standard cuts, buying and cooking guides 
Specify number of pupils. 


MARIE GIFFORD 


Armour’s Director of Consumer Service, 
gives you these food ideas for meat- 
buying lessons. 


SNOW DRIFT LAMB LOAF 


1% lbs. ground Armour’s Star Lamb (shoulder 
or neck meat) 

2 teaspoons salt 

4 clove garlic, minced 
fine or 44 cup 
chopped onion 

l cup milk 


34 cup medium fine 
cracker crumbs 

1 Cloverbloom Egg 

3 cups seasoned 
mashed potatoes 


Combine Armour's Star lamb, salt, garlic or 
onion, milk, cracker crumbs and egg. Pack in 
loaf pan and bake in 325° oven for 1 hour and 
20 minutes. When the loaf is baked, turn out 
onto a cookie sheet or flat pan and frost with 
hot mashed potatoes. A pastry tube may be 
used to ruffle the mashed potatoes over the top. 
Place under the broiler long enough to brown 
the potatoes. The loaf may also be left in the 
loaf pan and potatoes piled on top. 6-7 servings 


LAMB PIE—POTATO PUFF CRUST 


1 14 Ibs. breast or shoulder Armour’s Star Lamb 
cut in 1 44 inch pieces 

1 cup canned or fresh baby 
green peas 

2% teaspoons salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 


lima beans or 


| small onions 
1 small carrots 


Flour the pieces of Armour’s Star lamb lightly 
and place in heavy stew kettle or deep frying 
pan with 2 tablespoons Star Lard or meat drip 
pings. Let brown lightly on all sides for 15 min 
utes, then add 3 cups water and seasonings 
Cover closely and simmer for 11% hours. Add 
carrots and onions and continue to cook until 
tender. Transfer to casserole, top with a wreath 
of fluffy mashed potatoes, sprinkle with pap 
rika and bake only long enough to brown the 











potatoes. 4 servings 
P 
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What 3 Going On 





penton consumption in the 
United States has been increasing 
steadily during the past thirty-five years. 
A recent Government study shows that 
the per capita consumption of fresh veg- 
etables expanded 25% from 1909-1943. 

The leafy green and yellow vegetables 
showed the greatest gain in use and 
popularity, with tomatoes a close follow- 
er. Onion and potato consumption re- 
mained about the same. 

This survey also showed that the aver- 
age citizen now eats four times as much 
canned vegetables and a third more 
dried beans than in 1909. Consumption 
of frozen vegetables in 1943 
trebled the 0.4 pound rate of 1937. 


almost 


Kale Wins Over Spinach 


Greens of the goosefoot family—name- 
ly spinach and beet greens, with their 
undesirably high content of oxalic acid— 
are taking second place to the brassica 
family—namely kale, cabbage, mustard 
greens, broccoli, turnip tops and collards. 

Kale owes its victory to its high cal- 
cium, iron, Vitamin A, thiamin and ribo- 
flavin content. It is easily grown in the 
Victory garden and is good even late in 
the fall since it withstands frost. 


Frozen Tomato Experiment 

Tomatoes, which have been one of the 
problem foods in frozen food preserva- 
tion, may yet be included in the frozen 
food line. Recent tests at the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station show that to- 
matoes, if individually wrapped in cello- 
phane and frozen unbleached in air at 
—40 degrees F. or frozen in brine at 
—30 degrees F., keep well and retain tc 
a great extent the flavor of fresh toma- 


toes. Frozen tomatoes, however, cannot 
be sliced because in thawing the flesh 


loses its firmness. 


Onions Strong 

Onions are breaking their top 1939 
records this year with a bumper crop 
estimated at over 1,732,000,000 pounds 

Since most of these appetizing bulbs 
will flood the market during September 
and October, housewives are being urged 
to use large quantities of onions at this 
time and to buy an extra supply for 
home storage. 

According to the War Food Adminis- 
tration, the food storage problem is press- 
ing now and will become more so later. 
Home storage of surplus fall vegetables 


would ease the situation. 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


Postwar Markets for Canned Meats 


Lend-lease has opened many new and 
possibly permanent foreign markets for 
American canned meats. Some of these 
products are well known to the Ameri- 
can housewife, but many are new. 
Among the new canned meat products 
is “Tushonka,” a highly seasoned pork 
mixture which is fortified with additional 
fat for export to Russia. 

Known to Americans but not in war- 
time form are such products as canned 
sliced bacon, canned pork and gravy, 
canned meat stews and canned lunch- 
eon meats. All of these are expected to 
be popular both here and abroad. 





1. What popular spice has been ab- 
breviated to a commonly used word 
that means energy, vim and spright- 
liness ? 

Pepper (pep) 

2. What spice now used in pot roasts 
and pickles was used in ancient 
times to crown the heads of kings 
and heroes? 

Bay Leaves (laurel) 

3. What famous ancient traveler first 
brought back to Europe news ot 
the fabulous spices of the East? 

Marco Polo 

+. What spice is shaped and named 

for a nail? 
Cloves 


Jt 


How long ago would you estimate 
that spices were known to man 
and by what people? 

4,000 years. Chinese. 
What herb is associated with the 
Virgin Mary? 

Rosemary, She is said to have 


laid her robe on the rosemary 
bushes to dry and their white 
flowers turned the blue of her 
robe. Hence, rosemary for re- 
membrance. 


7. What other two important uses are 


SPICE QUIZ 


Food Forecasts 


@ This year’s crop of potatoes—both 
white and sweet—will be smaller than 
last year’s record crop and prices are 
expected to be higher. 


@ Turkey will be abundant for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year’s Day 
—at least for men in the fighting forces 
and American prisoners of war in Ger- 
many. Civilians may content themselves 
with lesser birds. 


© Prospects for “Utility’—or Grade 
C—meat to continue to be unrationed 
and comparatively plentiful are good. 
So is the Utility beef if properly cooked. 





there for spices in addition to sea- 
soning foods? 
Perfumes, medicines. 


9 


Is ginger a stem, root, bark or 
fruit? 
Root 
9, What is the name of the herb that 
gives us our licorice flavor? 
Anise 
10. Name three spice seeds that are 
commonly used to top rye bread, 
cookies and rolls? 
Caraway seed, poppy seed and 
sesame seed, 

11. Is allspice a mixture of spices? 
No. It’s the bud of an ever- 
green growing in the British 
West Indies, Its technical name 
is pimento or Jamaica pepper. 

12. What spice is used as a gypsy lov 

charm? 
Nutmeg. The Romany girl cuts 
it into four equal sections, She 
throws one into the water, 

buries another quarter, burns 
the third and boils the fourth. 
She then drinks the water in 
which the last 
boiled and puts the piece of 
nutmeg under her pillow. This, 
she says, guarantees a lover's 
fidelity. 


quarter was 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN FLAVORED GELATINE DESSERTS! 

























One of America’s most fre- 
quently served desserts is fla- 
vored gelatine. Show your classes 
how it can be improved nutri- 
tionally (and in flavor, too) by 
making their flavored gelatine 
desserts the Knox way. Real 
fruit flavor and vitamins not 
present in imitation-flavor prod- 
ucts are what they’ll get in this 
grand new version. Yet see how 
simple and speedy this recipe is! 


Set up a demonstration of this 
basic recipe. Try the many vari- 
ations possible. If you’d like 
more material on making your 
own flavored gelatine desserts, 
send for the new Knox leaflet 
‘Fresh Is Best!’’ together with 
special Home Economics class- 
room material. 


FREE! NEW RECIPE LEAFLET! 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM MATERIAL! 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home 

Economics classroom ma- Neme 
terial and new Knox leaf- «4... 
let of recipes for using 
Knox with fresh fruits. City State 
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What 3 Going CA. 





667 %O EASY” may well be the 

J watchword in predicting textile 
supplies for fall and winter. It takes 
time to process raw supplies and in- 
crease production. So, while continued 
improvements will soon be here in many 
civilian textile items, don’t expect dras- 
tic changes overnight. A close study of 
the market will show that a gradual 
seeping in of materials has already begun 
and can be expected to gain momentum 
as months go by. Look first for improve- 
ments in the supplies of smaller textile 
items, 


For Men Only 


After a summer of unparalleled heat, 
plans for more tropical-weight men’s 
suiting for 1945 will sound good to the 
men of the family. And experience in 
the army with tropical worsted uniforms 
promise the cooler suitings a record pop- 
ularity. 

Wool is expected to remain high in 
favor for these summer suits since no 
synthetic fiber or blend has been found 
Shortage of tropical 
worsted, which is one of the most difh- 


to replace wool. 


cult of all worsted cloth to make, has 
been marked. This has not been due to 
army demands or raw wool stocks but 
rather to the lack of labor to spin yarns 
and loom the fabric. 


Lessons of War 


Before the war, little nylon went into 
fabrics. A few mills did make a shee: 
cloth used in screen printing and some 
fabrics for umbrellas and rainwear, but 
the bulk of it was used for hosiery. Ex- 
perience gained in handling nylon mili- 
tary fabrics now convinces fabric mills 
that they will have little difficulty in 
making wide use of nylon as a postwar 
fabric yarn. 

With a variety in the size of nylon 
weaving yarns promised for soon after 
the war, interesting and special types 
of cloth should result. The recent im- 
proved plastic finishes which make army 
nettings more _ slip-resistant 
Besides 
making sheer fabrics opaque and giving 
them warmth, the wartime developed 
plastic finishes can help overcome that 


mosquito 


promise another improvement. 


ungainly and weakening fault of some 
nvlon fabrics—slipping at points of strain. 


Foreign News 
Sharing world-wide battles places us 
near enough to the back yard fences of 
nations to exchange international textile 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 





Here are ideas for easing the cotton goods supply in rural areas. 
Pictured above are some of the successful results of a sewing contest 
with used cotton bags as the only fabric. A booklet, Bag of Tricks 


for Home _ Sewing, is 


developments. From Britain we learn of 
a method for treating flexible rope so that 
it floats in water from one to ten days. 
Rope so treated has use as life lines in 
rescue work, or as landing rope. Adding 
luminescent materials to the cordage 
(which can be made of many types of 
fibers, including cotton, flax, manila 
hemp, sisal or viscose) increases its peace- 
time applications. 

From Australia we learn that its re- 
search workers have developed an un- 
shrinkable superfine woolen material with 
a silken sheen for use in making evening 
dresses and fine underwear. By treatment 
with the juice of the paw-paw, Austra- 
lian research workers also claim to have 
succeeded on taking the “tickle” out of 
wool. Postwar “Tickle-Proof-Wool” may 
prove to be amusing literally, if not fig- 
uratively! 


A Finer Aralac Fiber 


Softer, more drapable Aralac blended 
fabrics are on the horizon. They will be 
due to a new, fine-sized Aralac fiber 
which is somewhat between a cashmere 
and vicuna in the effects it produces. 
The present Aralac casein fiber is com- 


offered in the 


Practical Coupon Book 


parable to the average size of wool. 

Aralac has been used in interlinings, 
felts and fabrics where it has been 
blended with cotton, viscose and acetate. 
Among its potential conquests are men’s 
summer suits, carpets and_ millinery 
braids. 


Spot News 


e@ If you have found looking for new 
cotton goods in your vicinity a lost cause, 
here’s an idea. Articles requiring small 
yardage can be made from short mill- 
end fabric remnants and streaked or de- 
fective cloths. Planning and _ cutting 
around the defects of the fabric can test 
the resourcefulness of a student and pro- 
vide a profitable, yet an inexpensive, 
lesson. Attractive and serviceable bath- 
ing suits, aprons and blouses can be 
made in this way from upholstery rem- 
nants, tickings and other sturdy cotton 
“odds and ends.” 


© Sail cloth in gaily patterned prints is 
easing somewhat the upholstery and table 
linen supplies. Patterned in bright and 
bold colors in hand-blocked print squares, 
this fabric is smart and practical for 


(Concluded on page 440) 
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A FAMOUS FAMILY WITH A HOST OF FRIENDS 


ried 


These 
fifty-five 
quality products 
forgreaterhome-owner 
satisfaction make Norge 
America’s largest single pre-war 
producer of a complete line of Rollator 
refrigerators, electric ranges, washers, gas 
ranges,home heaters and commercial refrigeration. 


NORGE 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


























ONLY PRE-WAR PRODUCER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF MAJOR APPLIANCES 
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This is Cuddle Cat — first 
on the Christmas gift list 
of things to make for small 
friends, Time to get busy! 


for a 








UDDLE CAT is a little soft floppy 

animal made from white Turkish 
toweling. She is made from the follow- 
ing pattern with 2” in length added to 
both the upper body and under body. 
Cut one piece of each pattern section 
except for the side of the head, cut two 


. and cut two ear pieces of the towel- 
ing with two facing pieces of pink stock- 
inette. Piece body sections together, 
matching underbody legs a and b to 
upper parts of leg a and b. Stitch with 
mercerized sewing thread. Lay leg top 
c on underbody leg c¢ and stitch. Turn 
right side out. Turn over upper body so 
leg d faces in same direction as c did. 
Add leg facing d. Stitch, then turn right 


side out. Place upper body cn under- 
body and fell around edges by hand to 
the point marked J or K.... Here place 


either the straight tail J or the curved 





hime people are weary of the 
national Save and Salvage cam- 
paigns. They think the war will be 
over soon and that there is no need to 
conserve products such as paper, fat and 
rubber. But they’re wrong. The paper 
situation right now is truly serious. 
Paper is needed in increasing amounts 
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tail K ... stitched, turned right side out 
and slightly stuffed. Continue around... 
joining side points e to side points e on 
legs at front. Put body aside. 

To make the head, seam two side 
pieces together with top section between 
placing point g at nose where marked. 
Stuff full, sew on ears which have been 
lined with the pink ... placing them to 
give the desired expression . . . and em- 
broider the face as shown in the photo- 
graph. For the Whiskers of Cuddle Cat, 
wax pearl cotton and sew right to the 
nose having them stand out an inch or 
two on each side. Make a pink nose and 
bright blue embroidered eyes. 

Before joining head to body, bend a 
piece of coat hanger wire as shown in 


Diagram 12. Pad the loop ends with 


cotton and bind with tape or strips of 
rag. Place in front part of body with 


Cuddle Cat 


Christmas Present 


the loops pointing down in legs a and b. 
Lightly stuff the body around the wire 
support. 

Gather the bottom of the head to hold 
the stuffing in place (omit the cardboard 
round) ; sew the gathered section to the 
top of the bent wire with a strong button 
and carpet thread. Pull the neck section 
of the body up around the neck of the 
head, turn under raw edges and overcast 
invisibly around the edge with white 
cotton twist. Tie a ribbon around the 
neck to hide joining. 


The directions and pattern 
layout for making Cuddle 
Cat are from Rag Bag Toys 
published by the American 
Thread Company, N. Y. C. 








“Please don’t wrap it” 


for the final push to Victory. The 
food, medical supplies, ammunition and 
fighting equipment for our fighting men 
abroad must be protected on its journey 
to them. They cannot fight on spoiled 
food or with corroded weapons. 

Once again, the people of America 
asked to 


are being concentrate on 


paper conservation. Each individual can 
make a telling contribution to winning 
the war by avoiding useless wrapping, 
by asking for simpler packaging in the 
stores, by sharing magazines and news- 
papers, by eliminating needless use of 
paper products, by getting the most out 
of every sheet of paper. 
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Mending Tricks ‘‘'''*": 


* ° T 

| America Needs You 
x 

Our Country’s future is in 
the hands of our teachers. x 

The children of our fighting 
men need your guidance. * 

Don’t let them down. Stay 
on the job—return to the * 

job—that only those with 


This is not the time to let clothes hang unused in a closet because 
they need slight repairs. A skillful patch can put a worn garment 
back into use. A few quick stitches may prevent further damage. 
At this time of year, when winter dresses, suits, and coats are 


TEACHERS! 














your special training cando. * 
There’s no other war work 
more important—no other * 
duty more essential! 


+ + . Fat Sal, 


being taken out of storage, your students will welcome help and 


guidance with their repairing and remodeling problems. 


FIRST AID FOR SEAMS 


PATCHING POINTERS 


Cut away frayed edges before you apply a patch. Trim 
the tear, slit, or hole in a small rectangle around the 
damaged place. Follow the grain when trimming. 
Be sure the grain of the patch matches the grain of 
the place that is to be covered. Before cutting a patch 
for a print fabric, slide the fabric around under the 
hole until you find a spot that matches exactly. 

The mot effective patches for rayons are: the Double- 
Stitched Patch, which is very sturdy and suitable for 
machine-washable rayons; the Inset Patch, which is 
especially good for dresses, blouses, and lingerie; the 
Decorative Patch, which can be used to cover a dam- 
aged place on sports or casual clothes and lingerie. 


DARNING 


Mending by darning is suitable for small holes, tears, 
or worn places in wool-type rayons, such as gabar- 
dines, tweeds, flannels, and similar fabrics. Darning is 
less conspicuous than a patch for mending small holes 
in chiffons and other transparent fabrics. 

To match the thread for darning fabrics, you can 
unravel threads from the hem or seams of the gar- 
ment. Caution: Don’t rob seams too far! Darn with 


a short thread and fine needle. 


If a seam pulls apart, it is usually because it is under 
strain. Simply restitching the seam will be useless 
because it will soon break out again. You must enlarge 
the dress as you repair the seam. 


If the dress or skirt has a good hem, refit as follows: 
Rip skirt and waist apart. Take out the old hem and 
press flat. Now raise the skirt so that all the excess 
length except a small hem allowance is at the top of 
the skirt. The split hip seam will now come up toward 
your waistline, and a looser part of the skirt will be 
over your hips. Cut off excess material at the top of 
the skirt, allowing 1/4 inch for the waistline seam. 
Refit side seams, per and press open. 


REPAIRING WORN UNDERARM SECTIONS 


1. Cut away damaged underarm section, in shield 
shape. Cut a patch the same shape as the place 
to be covered, leaving Yg inch seam allowance 

at “a” on illustration. Leave twice as much seam 
dimaii at “b” in illustration. 

2. Open up armhole seam about half way around. 

3. Stitch lower half of shield (b) to blouse, making 


a seam on the wrong side. 


4. Stitch up armhole seam. 


CAREFUL BUYING IS ‘‘CLOTHES INSURANCE”’ 
Students can cut down future repairs by buying all their new clothes carefully. They should . . . 


look for deep seams, and garments that fit well . 


. check buttonholes and plackets to see that 


they are well finished, so that they will not pull apart after washing or cleaning . . . look for labels 
on rayon fabrics that tell about wear tests the fabric has passed. Factual labels will help your 


students select serviceable garments. 


For additional mending information, send for the new leaflet “MENDING TRICKS FOR RAYONS” 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CRown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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serviceability. 





* 


Use Coupon on Page 390 


! 


A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN 


Rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN Tests for 
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Your Professional Organizations, 1944-1945 (Continued from page 409) 








vard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Avenue, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 





National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Headquarters—600 South Michigan Boule- 


Membership Requirements—An interest in the objects 
of the Congress—to promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church and community; 
to raise the standards of home life; to secure ade- 
quate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth; to bring into closer relation the home 
and the school and to develop between educators 
and the general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social and spiritual education. 

Dues—Annual dues are five cents per active member. 

President—Mrs. William A. Hastings, 2241 Hollister 








General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


National Headquarters—1734 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—Every application must 
show that the organization requires no sectarian or 
political test for membership; that it is not a secret 
society; that no one of its members is known to be 
affliated with any organization which tolerates, 
either by practice or teaching, violation of national 
or state laws. 

Dues—For members of clubs within the United States 
are fifteen cents per capita, per year. Dues of na- 
tional and international organizations are $10 per 
year. Dues of foreign or territorial clubs are $2.00. 

President—Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, 1734 N_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 











The History 
of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 408) 





lunch, Mrs. Hotchkin proceeded to take 
the names of prospective customers. 
The lunchroom was opened April 20, 
1903, prepared to serve those registered, 
but instead of the 755 pupils expected 
“1240 hungry boys and girls came rush- 
ing down the stairs.” ‘The venture in 
school lunches on a large scale proved 
so popular that the heads of five differ- 
ent manufacturing plants came to the 
school to investigate the project and as 
a result each employer established a 
lunchroom in his factory. The demand 
for trained lunchroom managers imme- 
diately exceeded the supply. 


BEGINNING OF A NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


At the close of the conference th« 
following recommendations were made: 

1. Reorganization: Through the faith- 
ful and effective efforts of Mrs. Richards, 
Mrs. Dewey and others the conference 
had reached a place where it was rec- 
ommended that a broad national asso- 
ciation be established to obtain desired 
future results. 

2. Textiles: Standards of quality in 
textiles vary so among manufacturers 
and consumers that it was recommended 
that women’s clubs and other agencies 
arouse interest in the subject with the 
hope of eventually securing federal leg- 
islation. 

3. Home Economics Lectures: In view 
of the fact that the conference had been 
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asked often to provide lectures it was 
recommended that members of the or- 
ganization comply with such requests as 
far as possible. 

The committee on national organiza- 
tion which was appointed included: 
Charles F. Langworthy, expert in nutri- 

tion, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Adelaide Nutting, director of the depart- 

ment of domestic administration, 

Teachers College, formerly of Johns 

Hopkins 
Annie Dewey, hostess to all the confer- 

ences 
Benjamin R. Andrews, secretary of the 

department of domestic science, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 
Maurice Le Bosquet, director of the 

American School of Household Eco- 

nomics 
Ellen H. Richards, instigator of the 

“home economics movement” 

Alice P. Norton, the University of Chi- 
cago 
Isabel Bevier, the University of Illinois. 

It was voted that during the coming 
year the conference publish a small 
quarterly periodical to stimulate more 
interest in a national organization. It 
was voted also that the name of the 
organization be The American Home 
Economics Association. 


Events Paralleling 
the Lake Placid Conferences 


A few events not covered in the pre- 
ceding conference reports yet bearing 
significance on later developments are 
summarized below: 

The Biltmore School—In September, 
1901, Mrs. Gregory Vanderbilt started 
the Biltmore School of Domestic 


Science in Asheville, North Carolina, to 
train colored girls between sixteen and 
twenty-five to fill satisfactorily any po- 
sition in the home. Each girl was re- 
quired to pay ten cents tuition. The 
school accommodated twelve pupils who 
were trained in the duties of maid, 
waitress, laundress, cook and_house- 
keeper.! 

The New York Association of Sew- 
ing Schools — In 1903 a number of 
church sewing school workers and sew- 
ing teachers in New York City planned 
an exhibit of sewing in the building 
which later became Teachers College. 
This exhibit led to the founding of the 
New York Association of Sewing 
Schools, the first attempt at real organ- 
ization of the work. The Association 
supplied teachers with loan exhibits, 
held displays of foreign and American 
needlework, issued literature and bibli- 
ographies on sewing. ‘Through its 
efforts courses became more scientific 
and employment in the field increased. 
By 1911 the organization became na- 
tional in its scope. Members felt that 
the term “sewing” was not broad 
enough to cover the many courses 
taught and adopted the term “domestic 
art” to include sewing, costume design, 
dressmaking, embroidery, interior deco- 
ration, etc. It was admitted that even 
then the terms “domestic art” and “do- 
t 


- 


mestic science” were in the process ¢ 
change to meet the widening field.” 
(Concluded on page 434) 


1 Home Science Magazine, Vol. XX, No. 1, 
an 


p. 27. 
2 Household Arts Review, Vol. II, No. 2, 


p. 14. 
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precious, doubly good. 


Send 


Cd 


to the Wounded 


(ver Here! 


C-MAIL 1S CHEER MAIL... 
COOKIES, CAKES, CHOCOLATE 





























Uncle Sam’s boys are well fed—no matter 
where they are. 

But convalescent men, in hospital beds or 
wheel chairs, long for homemade sweets. 
Send these homesick wounded a real taste of 
home. . 
Cookies, for instance, that take them back to 
little-boyhood . . . that set them dreaming of 
sunny kitchens . .. Mom’s Saturday bakings. 
A little of your time will make a lot of happy 
time for them. Nothing will be so appreciated 
... nothing can so well show your appreciation 
of what they’ve done for you. 

You know, of course, how soldiers go for Cook- 
ies. They love ’em! So be sure your C-Mail 
includes a generous quantity of various kinds. 
A man doesn’t have to be wounded to enjoy 
Toll House Cookies. But if he is, these golden, 
crunchy cookies containing whole pieces of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate are doubly 















Chocolate is a ——“ food. So if your dealer 
is temporarily short of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
ask him to save you some when he gets it. 











lasses might 


Send CMal Over Here ; atriotic pr 
Pe Wal Over There 
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Wartime Breakfasts, 1917-1944 


The new leaflet Eat a Good Break- 
fast, just published by the Department 
of Agriculture will recall to many a 
home economist another wartime leaflet 
on the same subject—Start the Day 
Right, issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1917. 

The old leaflet lists just three main 
foods for breakfast—fruit, cereal and 
milk—instead of suggesting the present- 
day idea of a more adaptable pattern 
for this meal based on age, activity and 
the foods eaten at other meals in the 


day. 


Many of the fruits suggested in the 
old leaflet -are among those that have 
been in short civilian supply in the 
present war—bananas, for example, 
and dates, raisins, dried apricots and 
dried apples. In the last war bananas 
and dates were imported regularly be- 
cause military shipping was on a small 
enough scale then to allow space for 
bringing in such foods to civilians. 
Dried fruits were plentiful for civilians 
then because military demands were not 
taking so much of the supply. 

But the old leaflet made no mention 


Wrarren in teen language — delight- 
fully illustrated with easy knit and cro- 
chet fashions chosen by teens as 

the things they want most to make. 


Start the school year right! Make one 


of these in the 


36-page, 10-cent 


book “Gay Teen Ideas,” No. 213. 


... or buy at your favorite 
Art Needlework Counter. 





The Educoticnal Bureav 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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of some of the favorite present-day 
breakfast fruits—citrus fruits, for ex- 
ample, and tomatoes. The citrus indus 
try had only begun its tremendous ex- 
pansion. Many housewives were un- 
familiar with grapefruit at that time 
and still considered oranges a luxury 
or holiday fruit. Canned fruit juices, 
now so popular for breakfast, were 
only beginning to come on the market 
in contrast to the present when Ameri- 
cans drink them at the rate of almost 
eight pounds per capita a year. As for 
chilled tomato juice as a_ breakfast 
beverage, such a suggestion in the year 
1917 would have surprised and prob- 


— ably dismayed almost any American 


| housewife. 

Although fresh fruits were suggested 
| by the old leaflet “to keep the body 
in good health,” no mention was made 
of their vitamin value. Vitamin re- 
| search was still in its early stages. 
| The cereals suggested for breakfast 
in the old leaflet reflect the contrast 
between grain supplies in this country 
now and then. Wheat enough for our 
army and allies was one of the big 
problems then. Civilians at home were 
urged to use other grains, especially 
corn, rice and oatmeal. In the present 
war wheat has been one of the abun- 
dant grains and cornmeal has often 
been scarce in civilian supply, because 
of the heavy demand for corn to feed 
animals supplying meat for the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

In urging the use of whole-grain 
cereals for breakfast, the 1917 leaflet 
agrees with today’s nutrition teachings, 
but with today’s wider knowledge the B 
vitamins as well as the energy value of 
these foods are stressed. Moreover, 
today’s breakfast-eater has a choice of 
whole-grain or enriched cereal foods. 

The emphasis on milk, especially for 
children, in the old leaflet also agrees 
with present ideas. However, in the 
meat-short days of the last war milk 
was stressed for its protein value—its 
similarity to meat. Today it is em 
phasized also for its calcium and _ ribo- 
flavin. 





From a Galloping Horse 
(Continued from page 422) 


Answers to Student Quiz 





1. clean 9. clothes 

2. daily 10. voice 

3. stocking seams 11. nails 

4. elbows 12. deodorant 
5. straps 13. shoes 

6. slip 14. toothbrush 
7. spots 15. posture 

8. heels 16. diet 
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fine warpknit synthetic fabric 


The amazingly short time from “soap-suds 
to wearing’ needed by lingerie of Celanese 
Jersey continues to make life simpler for 
busy American women. No hard rubbing, 
no long drying hours, even ironing is not 
essential. This fine warpknit synthetic fabric 
proves that beauty can be practical. Blessed 
with freedom from long laundry hours, the 
modern woman finds in this lingerie the 
loveliest of textures combined with the best 


creative efforts of outstanding designers. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


fabric division of 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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. . » And time for your students to sew their own for date 
dresses, They’ll want young, subtle lines in style, but they'll 
also want a pattern which is easy to use. Both these tricks 
of the trade are included in McCall Patterns, the only pat- 
tern with the double printed cutting line. Teachers and 
students alike will reap rewards when they sew with McCall. 
For free educational material turn to coupon on page 450. 


‘McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE, 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C- 17 
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The History 
of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 430) 





Training for Department Store 
W ork—In 1905 the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston 
started a course in salesmanship. Al- 
though at first the organization had 
nothing concrete to offer, it did create 
a relationship between store and student 
that later led to the establishment of 
merchandising courses in colleges. Five 
Boston stores agreed to give employ- 
ment to girls for one day a week with 
$1.00 compensation for their services, 
The quality of service given led the 
store to employ the student half time, 
allowing her to spend the other half of 
the week in school, with a salary of 
$3.00. By 1909 full pay was given each 
girl with three hours off a day for 
classes over a three months period. The 
training classes provided instruction in 
the subjects which develop personality, 
good salesmanship and knowledge of 
store stock. The success in Boston of 
such training grew and soon demands 
came from seven cities for qualified 
teachers for such courses.® 


(The story of the organization of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and of the Bureau of Home Economics 
will be told in Part V of this History 
of Home Economics.) 


"nee Arts Review, Vol. III, No. 3, 
p. 22. 





Suggestion for Home Project 


Fuel may be seriously short this winter 
so every effort should be made to “win- 
terize” homes before cold weather sets in. 

One practical home economics student 
in New England has selected for her 
home project the preparation of her home 
for winter. She began with a trip about 
the house, pencil and paper in hand, mak- 
ing notes of what must be done—and 
soon! Then, she planned with her par- 
ents the amount and type of fuel to buy, 
and ordered it. She assisted her father 
in looking over the heating plant and 
making arrangements for a small repair 
job. 

Included on her list are such further 
winter precautions as: stopping heat-leak 
points throughout the house, preparing 
window and door weatherstripping, get- 
ting storm doors and windows ready for 
installation, planning for a winter vesti- 
bule, fastening blinds and outside house 
fixtures against wind and storm. 
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Lessons Basic to Good Dressing 


(Free...Du Pont Rayon picture—graphic educational aids for clothing teachers) 


*Note: Du Pont Rayon films are avail- 
able in 16 mm. or 35 mm. No projector 


or operator supplied. 


No course in clothing or decoration is complete without study 
of rayon. Du Pont, leaders in research, offer a well-rounded 


GU POND series of rayon teaching aids written from a consumer angle. 
Write now for the materials that best fit your plans. 


A. Student Booklets—"“fFacts about Fabrics” and “Rayon Today.” 
The latter tells how rayon is made. Free in limited quantities. 


du po nt rm 0 i B. Teachers’ Handbook— <a complete, detailed rayon fact book. For 
teachers only. 


C. Sound Film—“fFacts about Fabrics," a basic story of fabrics—their 
yarns, constructions, dyes and finishes. 


vee Trengn Chemistry D. Sound Film— “Fashion's Favorite,” telis how rayon is made. 


Better Things for Better Living 


E. Wall Chart—shows how rayon is made. Actual yarn samples attached. 


Use coupon or write Rayon Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
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PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN SALAD 


This new and tempting salad is being featured 
in current Dole advertising in national maga- 
sines. For your convenience it is repeated here. 


DOLE PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN SALAD 


2 tbsps. plain 
y unflavored gelatine 
Y_ cup cold water 
1% cups boiling water 
Ye cup sugar 1 cup finely diced celery 
1 tsp. salt or radishes or cucumbers 
Ya cup pineapple syrup % cup diced pimiento 
‘ Y_ cup mild vinegar Y, cup diced green pepper 


Y, cup lemon juice 
3 slices Dole Pineapple 
3 cups finely shredded 
cabbage 


Add gelatine to cold water, let stand 5 minutes. Add 
boiling water, sugar, salt. Stir till dissolved. Add pine- 
apple syrup from slices, vinegar and lemon juice; cool. 
Pour into loaf pan to depth of % inch. Chill till almost 
firm. Arrange 2 slices of pineapple over gelatine and 
chill till firm. Dice + ining pineapple fine, add to 
vegetables, fold into remaining gelatine. Pour over 
pineapple in pan and chill. Turnout, serve with mayon- 
naise. Serves 6 to 8. 






























Since the Armed Forces here and abroad 
profit by the convenience, keeping quality and 
nutritive values of Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Products, the government is continuing to 
require a large part of the total Dole pack. 
However, the balance available for civilian 
use will continue to be distributed to Main- 
land grocers as equitably as possible. 















Die Pineapple Juice at breakfast adds welcome 
variety, and its nutritive values have long been accepted 
as beneficial. Convenient, too... just punch and pour. 

A time-saver indeed, these busy days. 
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Home Economics 
Curricula 


(Continued from page 404) 





fields of study into the functional study 
of life problems, using students’ needs 
as the point of departure. When this 
type of organization is followed, home 
economics makes important contribu- 
tions because all students need some of 
the information it contributes, and the 
viewpoints, attitudes and changed be- 
haviors which it develops. 

Those who plan home _ economics 
curricula must keep in close touch with 
the needs of society in order to formu- 
late better offerings for the generai 
curriculum, the professional curriculum 


-and the technical curricula in home 


economics. To help with these plans 
the experience and opinions of alumnae 
and other adults would be found useful. 

In the general curriculum all work 
in home economics and in other sub- 
jects should be of a functional nature; 
this may be at least partially achieved 
by means of survey, integrated or unit 
courses. 

It is of more importance that all 
students have some work in the field 
of homemaking than that a few stu- 
dents be prepared for specialized vo- 
cations. 

Some study of home _ economics 
should be required of all prospective 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools to enable them better to under- 
stand their students and the homes 
from which they come; to help them 
build better physical bodies; and to give 
them the point of view of an integrated 
course of study based on _ students’ 
needs. 

The freshman orientation course in 
home economics offered to all majors 
would help them decide which field they 
want to enter and save many regrets 
and misfits later. Personal, vocational 
and educational guidance of students all 
through their college careers would 
also help them greatly in solving their 
problems. 

The offering of courses pertaining to 
the home by other departments or in 
integrated core courses should be en- 
couraged in order that students may 
study the problems of homemaking 
from different points of view. 

Some repetition of high school home 
economics work in college (at a higher 
level of maturity) is not sundesirable, 


(Concluded on page 438) 
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mooth, easy -spreading texture an 


oe tere and 
@ Nucoa’s \ killed selection ane 

ae t from s : 
iin sf pure vegetable oils, which are churned 
andlin 


with fresh, pasteurized skim milk. 





@ This spectrophotometer test illustrates the labora- 
tory control which makes Nucoa’s quality so depend- 
able. It is used to guarantee Nucoa’s content of Vitamin 
Aa minimum of 9,000 units in every pound. 
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@ The fact that dozens of new names in margarine have 
blossomed on dealers’ shelves this year should not deceive 
you into thinking good margarine is easy to make. 

True—and fortunately for our wartime food program — 
margarine making had passed the experimental stages. ‘I he 
research, which has developed modern margarine into a 
spread so different from old-time kinds, had been done. 
Bot there is a further factor in the making of good marga- 
rine—the human factor of seasoned judgment and experi- 
enced skill in utilizing the findings of research. 

Nucoa is not a new name in margarine. The makers of 
Nucoa have been in the vanguard of margarine research 
for thirty years. And not only is each step in making 
Nucoa rigidly controlled in the Best Foods laboratory, 
but the heads of the laboratory staff have been there 
throughout the period of margarine’s richest development 
...the workers trained under this continuity of direction, 

Nucoa’s leadership in developing fine modern marga- 
rine has established it as an almost ideal standard. Its quality 
is reflected in popularity, too. Nucoa is America’s largest- 
selling margarine. Once you've tried Nucoa in your own 
home, you will not hesitate to recommend it. 


@ So good it melts in 
your mouth! Nucoa 
always tastes sweet and 
fresh, for Nucoa is 
freshly made the year 
round—on order only. 
There is no “storage” 
Nucoa. 


a 


mac | yf finys 


NUCOA 
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(Continued from page 436) 
but in order to avoid wasteful over- 
lapping between high school and college 
work it may be necessary to offer ele- 
mentary college work on two levels— 
one for students who know the ele- 


tice teaching should be added to the 
general curriculum. The amount of 
professional work should not exceed 18 
to 21 semester hours. In some cases 
home economics subject matter may 
also be reduced. 





Reductions in excessive amounts of 
professional work and of home eco- 
nomics would allow time for more 
work in literature, the arts and the 
sciences, especially if these were given 
in survey or integrated courses, or 
taught in a functional manner. 

Courses for technical curricula in 


mentary work and one for those who 
do not. Placement tests are the best 
methods of determining the two groups 
of students. 

For the professional curriculum, 
work in the school lunch and profes- 
sional work in psychology, education, 
home economics education and appren- 





Teach Your Students to 


Ween bete;/ 
HOME NECESSITIES — HIAWATHA PRODUCTS 


Both these Notions belong with 

your students’ sewing equipment— 
©) both are time-savers- that present 

the modern way of doing things! 

IRONTEX Mending Tape cuts 
——~down hours of tedious mending 
time and does a better, stronger job. 
GLIDE-TEX Press Cloth is indis- 
pensable in all pressing. At Notion 
Counters. 


JRONTEX® 


Mending Tape 


Just iron and it’s mended! A finer, bet- 
ter mending tape that mends, renews, 
reinforces torn, worn clothes and linens 
in seconds! Can be used as trim. Applies 
with a hot iron; launders; comes in 
white and colors. 


Srewenn 10¢, 25¢ and $1.00 packages 


i, MAGAZINE 


GLIDE-TEX’ 
Press Cloth 


Does a professional pressing job! 
Particularly practical for home 
pressing and dressmaking. 
Chemically processed; steams 
and protects as you press. "re 
vents scorching and iron shine. 
An inexpensive investment with 
improved results for dividends! 


2 weights, 40¢ and 59¢ 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Send requests care of this magazine. 
See coupon section. Also send for 
FREE Irontex samples and pressing 
folder G10. Write Dept. IG-10. 


{fee 


< \ 
\ 
, 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRITZ-TRAUM COMPANY, INC 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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home economics should be varied to 
meet the needs of special fields; in these 
curricula courses in various other fields 
should be included tor purposes of gen- 
eral education. 

These are some of the possible ways 
of improving college curricula in home 
economics. College faculties, students 
and administrators need to be aware ot 
the needs of society, of the contribu- 
tions of the field of home economics and 
of the needs of college students in order 
to utilize this field for the improve- 
ment of the education of college women. 





Some Names With Taste 


Postmarks are a poor sort of diet it 
would seem, and yet all through the 
United States there are place names 
that could be translated into very de- 
licious viands these meatless days. 

First, of course, we must have some- 
one to preside in the kitchen and sure 
enough we find the town, Cook, up in 
Washington. 

Perhaps, now, something in the way 
of hors d’oeuvres? PECAN POINT in 
Arkansas, OLIvE and WALNUT Cor- 
NER and WALNuT Hitt in Arkansas? 

Do you favor fish and shellfish? If 
so, then here is a tempting list—CLAam 
in Virginia, CRABB ORCHARD in Ten- 
nessee, TROUT in Idaho, PoMPANO in 
Florida, StuRGEON Bay in Wisconsin, 
Bass in West Virginia. 

How about some game birds, like 
Duck CREEK in Wisconsin or GRousE 
CREEK in Utah? 

A nice dish of fruit? Yes, with 
Berry in Alabama, ORANGE in Cali- 
fornia, RAtsin in California, Lime in 
Colorado, AppLe River in Illinois, 
Ptum VALLEY in Colorado, GRAPE 
CREEK in Illinois, CHERRYVILLE in 
Kansas, CuRRANT in Nevada. 

Perhaps you wish some bread or pud- 
ding? Take your choice of Rice in 
California, GRAHAM in Texas, Corn 
in Oklahoma or Rye in New York. 

Ready for a beverage? Try CoFFEE 
Sprincs in Alabama, Cocoa in Flor- 
ida or CocoANUT Grove in Florida. 

A sweetener? Well, there’s SuGAR 
City in Colorado and Honey Grove 
in Texas. 

Oh, yes, we mustn’t forget the sea- 
sonings like VINEGAR BEND in Ala- 
bama, Caraway in Arkansas and 
Mace in Indiana. 

Or perhaps you only meant to grab 
a bite in a hurry—for that, there’s 
SANDWICH in Illinois. 
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I" CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS and in your own 
home and wardrobe, give remodeled and faded 
things new color beauty, as well as longer life, 
by re-dyeing them with All-Fabric Tintex. 


And don’t worry about fabric textures in cloth- 


Though working perfectly on every fabric without 
exception, All-Fabric Tintex costs no more than 
ordinary dyes — only 10¢ for an extra-generous 
box, 15¢ for the still larger size. 


So avoid fabric guesswork and confusion. Get 





ing and home decorations. All-Fabric Tintex dyes America’s best buy in a dye — All-Fabric Tintex. 
Guaranteed for quality and perfect results by 
Park & Tilford. 


| mane for copy of Information File on Home Dyeing — a “| 


them all, comes in just one box for dyeing all 








materials — including synthetics 
such as acetate rayon (“Celanese”), beh bay ) 
manent folder containing authoritative, concise answers to 


nylon and mixtures. questions on home tinting and dyeing. Free to home economists. 





The Largest 
Color Choice 
Over 50 true, 
fashion-new 
colors 








Distributed by PARK & TILFORD (Founded 1840) 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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What’s Going On 
in Textiles 


(Continued from page 426) 





many household uses. But don’t be fooled 
by the name. It is not the sail cloth we 
know today—a light-weight acetate fab- 
ric which has replaced the old light- 
weight canvas or duck once used for 
sails. Rather, this household sail cloth 
is a good heavy cotton apparently named 
sail cloth because of its resemblance to 
the old light-weight canvas type. 


@ Textiles are the only money Congo 
natives understand, for 60% of a native’s 
money, earned in the output of copper, 
tin, rubber and industrial diamonds, }s 
spent on fabrics. Hence Belgian Congo 
appeals for more cotton supplies to keep 
up the production of these vital war 
materials are now being heard here. 
Since prewar Belgium could supply only 
42% of the need, the balance of the 
trade which went to Japan and Europe 
may now go to postwar United States. 


@ Technical improvements made in syn- 
thetic sewing threads to meet special 
military demands will make their appear- 





A new and valuable contribution to your 


program material, devoted to the study of basic principles 


underlying Care of the Skin, covering: 


Essentials of Good Grooming 


The Skin and Its Functions 
The Care of the Skin 


The Problem of Perspiration 


Authentic, authoritative information based on latest re- 


search, presented in favored form—Teacher's Portfolio, 


Wall Chart for Classroom Use, Supplementary Material 





INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 
NONSPI COMPANY 
113 West 18th Street 
New York 11, New York 


1S A DAILY BATH ENO 
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for student use. All sent FREE on Request. 
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| comprising 


ance in many postwar threads. Finer 
and better types of nylon and the possi- 
bilities of vinyon along with ramie and 
spun rayon threads as linen replacements 
will give us a further range of thread 
types to adapt to sewing the many new 
fabrics promised for postwar. 

@ “FUR” fabrics of knitted rayon are 
joining the accepted textiles ranks. For- 
merly a bargain basement item, this fab- 
ric, now made with a glossy, deeply 
curled knit pile surface, has wiggled its 
way up to the coat and hat trade of 
exclusive sports wear shops. 

These fabrics are no longer woven on 
plush or heavy felt looms but knit by 
manufacturers experienced in novelty 
outer wear cloth. Treating the cloth 
with water repellents has overcome the 
bedraggled appearance which the earlier 
rayon “fur” coats took on when caught 
in the rain. 

@ Mending tapes are increasing in va- 
riety and use. Now available for more 
than fabric tears are two types meam 
to overcome stocking problems. Worn or 
badly abraded toes and heels can be 
darned with a mending tape of a rayon 
knitted fabric made to match stocking 
colors. Upon pressing with a warm iron, 
a bonding material on its back makes it 
stick to the worn spot. Still another 
cloth can be ironed into the tops of stock- 
ings to absorb garter strain. Like its 
fellow mending tapes, it is made cf a 
fine coated on the back with 
an adhesive. 

e After the war, campers will want the 
new “mummy” shaped sleeping bags. Re- 
quiring slightly less material than a single 
blanket, this bag is another Army devel- 
opment which embraces economy as well 
It is said to be warmer 
than two or three standard Army 
blankets. One bag and a case go to 
each soldier in temperate zones_ instead 
of the two blankets now used. 


percale 


as practicality. 





Apnarel City 

San Francisco has announced plans for 
five-million-dollar fashion center 
thirty-seven buildings and 
covering an area of twenty-five acres. 
The project, Apparel City, is expected 
to take from two to three years for com- 
pletion with preliminary work beginning 
shortly. 

Blueprints call fcr a group of six-story 
buildings to embrace facilities for the 
production and distribution of all types 
of apparel. Space will be allotted for 
sales representatives, purchasing offices 
and showrooms. In addition there will 
be space provided for full consumer serv- 
ice including banks, restaurants, beauty 
shops and a recreation area with swim- 


a new 


ming pool. 

Apparently San Francisco, like New 
York City, is preparing to keep the fash- 
ion center of the world from returning 
to Paris. 
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Here’s where 
: we can help! y 








* CALL ON us—YOUR 
Ity 

SINGER SEWING CENTER!* 

I) 


he 
*The addres: 
s of your local Si 
peri P inger Sewing C - . 
phone directory under “Singer ened "Machis re a aoe 
ine Company.” 















ork! 





Ourillustrated Sewing Guides lighten your W 
‘ttle booklets have 
been found helpful in hundreds of 

sewing classes! Order them in dozen 

lots and save. The Dressmaking 
and Home Decoration Guides, usu- 
ally 25¢ each, 15¢. The Make-Over 
Guide, usually 15¢, 10¢. All three, 
usually 59¢, 40¢. Order from 
your Singer Sewing Center. 


We keep your machines in good running order! S N 


Si , . 
inger offers special prices to schools on parts and 
n 






These excellent 1 
















supplies; mak i . 
ourtesnn ats or students: Singer machines ewin C 
h a by e month for hom . g ente 
our at the Singer Sewing Centers. e use; by the sini rs Everywhe re 
SEW . 
MACHINE onal § Conngiyhe 2908, 9.8.8. The Sages 
All rights Suopead teal exnntalee 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 398) 





Area Schools on the Horizon 


Two Federal education acts — The 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and_ the 
George-Deen Act of 1937—have estab- 
lished vocational education in_ the 
United States. A new plan for extend- 
ing and expanding vocational education 
is now on the horizon—the George-Don- 
dero Bill (S.1946). This bill seeks to 


t 


SEWING MATERIAL FOR YOUR CLASS 


establish an area vocational school, de- 
signed to serve rural youth, in every 
state in the Union. In addition, the Bill 
would allot 97 million dollars to be dis- 
tributed as follows: 
$24,000,000—for operating and develop- 
ing area schools 
$23,000,000—for training farm mechan- 
ics, rural service occupa- 


tions, and production and 


conservation “of food for 
family use 
$16,000,000—for homemaking and home 
economics subjects 
$16,000,000—for trade and industrial sub- 
jects 





Cotton bags from home provide a ready source of sturdy 
sewing material at absolutely no extra expense to your 
students. Used flour, meal, sugar, feed, and other cotton 
bags can be made into dresses, aprons, smocks, play suits, and 
scores of other easy-to-make items for personal and home use. 

A 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,’ 
lists more than 100 different items that your sewing class 
can make from cotton bags. The number and size of bags 
required, and complete easy-to-follow instructions for mak- 
ing each item, are given in this profusely iliustrated booklet. 
It is designed to encourage thrift, : 


develop resourcefulness, and stimu- 
late initiative in America’s home- 


makers of tomorrow. 


As long as the supply lasts, we will 
furnish copies of this booklet for 
use of students in sewing classes 


(limit 25 copies per class). Fill in 
the coupoen—mail it today. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
DEPT. 
copies of ‘‘Bag of Tricks 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee 
Please send____ 

for Home Sewing" to 
Name : —— LA aR” 
Address____ os 
City 















24 
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YARD SAVEL 


| groups; 


$ 4,000,000—for vocational 
and occupational 
tion programs 


counseling 
informa- 


$2,000,000—for training in public sery- 
ice occupations (firemen, 
policemen, etc.) 

$12,000,000—for training in sales and 
office jobs 


$500,000—for industrial arts 


This bill would provide for vocational 
training and retraining of veterans re- 
turning from military service and work- 
ers demobilized. from war _ production 
plants as well as other youths and adults. 


College and University 
General Extension Act S.1670 

The College and University General 
Extension Act would establish publicly 
supported adult education through State 
universities and land-grant colleges by 
setting up college and university adult 
education extension separate from but 
supplemental to the cooperative agricul- 
tural extension service authorized by pre- 
vious acts. 

Groups served by this Act would in- 
clude adult individuals and community 
persons returning from war 
service; persons dismissed from war in- 


| dustries; persons whose education may 


have become obsolete; persons desiring 


| to know more of problems of commerce 


and industry and education of workers; 
and persons interested in gaining a 


| knowledge of other social welfare serv- 
| ices. 


American Education Week 


Education for New Tasks has been 
selected as the general theme for Ameri- 


can Education Week, 1944. Daily topics, 


starting with Sunday, November 5, in- 
clude: 


Building Worldwide Brotherhood 
Winning the War 

Improving Schools for Tomorrow 
Developing an Enduring Peace 
Preparing for the New Technology 
Educating All the People 
Bettering Community Life 


The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., has materials available to aid 
local committees in planning programs 
for observance of American Education 


Week. 


Baby Tending 
Brings in Bonds 
SLEEPING BABIES—25 CENTS AN HOUR; 
WIDE-AWAKE BABIES—40 CENTS AN HOUR. 
That’s the standard rate of Donald Beck, 
a thirteen-year-old school boy of McLean, 
Virginia. By minding babies, delivering 
papers, emptying ashes, mowing lawns 
and running errands, he collected money 
enough to buy three $18.75 war bonds 
for himself during the Fifth War Loan 
Drive. 
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Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved 


Added Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 


, 3 Segments” 





N A RECENT ISSUE of a well-known nutritional 

publication, we find the statement: “In spite of 
an ample food supply, extensive malnutrition has been 
observed in Worcester County, Maryland.” 


This particular statement concerns a rural area. But, of 
course, evidence from various other sources indicates that 
malnutrition is not confined to any one type of community 
or to families of any one economic level. Rather, it may 
occur in any type of community and in any economic group. 


One important approach to this problem of malnutri- 
tion is education. But other measures are also needed, 
such as the improvement of the nutritive value of certain 
staple foods. One such measure already in effect is the en- 
richment and restoration of many cereal foods. Cereal 
foods have always been a good source of energy and cereal 
protein. Now, thanks to their enrichment and restoration, 
they are also an important source of three essential B-vita- 
mins and iron. 

Now, more than ever, they may be called “foundation 
foods”. . . cornerstones of a nutritionally adequate diet. 
And current thinking on nutrition includes acceptance of 
the view that increased consumption of enriched, whole 
grain and restored cereal foods may well result ina sig- 
nificant improvement in the national dietary picture. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR CHEERIOATS BISQUICK 
KIX WHEATIES 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including Drifted 
Snow "Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, 
listed above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


THIS NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE” 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Inc., 
is now available without charge. It is a sane, practical ap- 
proach to the problem of how to plan for good nutrition and 
help promote maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations. To obtain a 
copy, simply mail us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to 
© person. 
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Cereal Foods Contribute: 


Almost ¥ 
of the 
CALORIES 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


ALL OTHER FOODS Almost Ya 
of the 
CEREAL FOODS PROTEINS 
(28-30%) 
More than 
ALL OTHER FOODS Ys of Three 
Essential 
CEREAL B-VITAMINS 
FOODS** AND IRON 


‘Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet and provided 
cereal consumption consists entirely of whole grain or 
restored breakfast! cereals and all white flour or bread is 
enriched. Data adjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of 
the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation to allow- 
ances r ded, or indicated by recent scientific 
researches, for a 2800 calorie diet). 





GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 917 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new ‘“Nuttri- 
tion Guide”. 


PONG vende se sccccctadadwesedgcehs Gbénee ade cdgustesectonce 
ADAG os i ccccovcsvewassdeekgobecetstesieccevcccese’ evece 
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Inthe Average American Diet,* 
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. » » because THEIR 
health and happiness 
are YOUR responsibility 


y yn 





Dietitians and Home Economists 
realize better than most people 
how definite a bearing food has on 
both health and happiness. Your 
training and experience is con- 
stantly demonstrating this fact. You 
know too, that no matter how 
beneficial food may be, little is 
gained when it is not sufficiently 
appetizing to be eaten in adequate 
quantities, 


May we suggest that you investi- 
gate the dual advantages of Maltex 
Cereal? Maltex is nutritionally de- 
sirable because this hot, brown ce- 
real is made from Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley by a process 
which brings out, to the full, the 
wholesale goodness of both grains. 
And Maltex has a_ distinctive 
“hearty” flavor which appeals so 
strongly to most children and 
adults that you can count on them 
to eat a “good” breakfast or supper 
when ever you serve this cereal. 


LET US SEND YOU 
A WALL CHART 


42” x 28"; helpful in teaching 
source of food constituents — and 
Work Book of Outline Drawings 
of common foods to be colored, cut 
out, and pasted on chart. One set 
to each class. Offer limited to 
schools North of Washington, D. 
C, and East of Chi- 
cago. Write: Home 
a Economics Dept., 
Maltex Company, 
Burlington, Vt. 











Views on Courtship, Marriage and Parenthood 


WHAT youth thinks of courtship, 
marriage, and parenthood is to be told 
in a forthcoming book by Lemo D. 
Rockwood and Mary Ford, both pro- 
fessors of family life in the New York 
State College of Home Economics. 
The research reported in this book 
is an outgrowth of a course on mar- 
riage conducted by Dr. Rockwood and 
other members of the family life de- 
partment. Results are based on re- 
sponses to questionnaires answered by 
364 juniors and 
colleges and one school of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Of those who responded, 80 
per cent were between the ages of 20 


seniors in four 


and 22; 190 were men, 174 were wom- 
en. 

The replies showed that the stu- 
dent’s sex, his home community and 
the college in which he was registered 
had much to do with what he thought 
about courtship, marriage and parent- 
hood. It was also found that the atti- 
tude of the students who had elected 
the marriage course differed little from 
the attitudes of those who did not take 
the course. This suggests, the inves- 
tigators say, that three or four years 
in a large co-educational institution is 
a leveling factor and that the free ex- 
change of opinions in “bull sessions” 
gives rise to a common core of. atti- 
tudes. 

Dr. Rockwood and Dr. Ford suggest 
that more attention should be given to 
the sex instruction of young people, 
because results of the questionnaire 
show that most of those questioned had 
obtained their knowledge of the subject 
from books and pamphlets and from 
friends of the same sex. 

These think that a 
straightforward discussion of biologi- 
“Young people 
want to know how to use sex in living 
and they want to understand their emo- 
tions and to learn how to deal with 
them.” 

“If young people are turning to each 
other for reassurance and confirmation 


investigators 


cal facts is not enough. 


of attitudes and facts, then the home, 
the school and the church share the 
responsibility of helping them to under- 
stand and respect their sex feelings.” 

According to Dr. Rockwood and Dr. 
Ford, these college students felt that 
they had received little help from their 
parents or the school in dealing with 
their own sex problems, and that both 
home and school should do more to 
help young people and children under- 
stand themselves. 

Ninety per cent or more of the group 


replying to the questionnaire believed 
that: Petting is not necessary to a girl’s 
popularity; the New York State law 
requiring a lapse of time between ob- 
taining the marriage license and the 
marriage ceremony is desirable; the 
state should have the right to refuse 
a marriage license to individuals in a 
contagious state of venereal disease; a 
physical examination before marriage 
is desirable for both the man and the 
woman; a monthly income below $100 
a month is too little on which to begin 
marriage; and it is desirable for par- 
ents to give financial help to a young 
couple in case of emergency. 

This large majority also believe that 
the success of marriage depends upon 
beth the husband and the wife; that 
under certain conditions it is desirable 
for married women to work outside the 
home, but opinions differed as to what 
these conditions are. They did not wish 
to delay marriage more than five years 
after graduation; they would like to 
have at least two children and they 
would prefer to marry a person not 
more than five years their senior, or 
five years their junior, and would not 
consider marrying a person more than 
ten years their junior or senior; and 
that under certain circumstances di- 
vorce is desirable, but opinions differed 
as to what these conditions are. 

(Concluded on page 448) 





Be patriotic this year—do all 
the canning possible, so there 
will be plenty of commercially 
canned foods for our war effort. 








VALUABLE 
CANNING BOOK 
200 recipes. Free 
to teachers. 10c for 
extra copies. 


Enjoy the contented feeling of having a 
stock of home canned foods—garden fresh 
vegetables and fruits, pickles, jellies and 
meats, with all flavor, vitamins and good 
health sealed in. Anyone can can in tin, 
the easy Burpee way. 


See Burpee Modern Canning Equipment at 
your Dealer’s. 

BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
134 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Iii. 
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CHOCOLATE CAKE— 
HONEY NUT TOPPING 


Ya cup Crisco - %cup sugar - Y% tsp. salt 
Ya tsp. vanilla - 1 egg 
1 cup sifted cake flour 
Yatsp. soda + 3 tbsps. cocoa 
VY cup buttermilk or sour milk 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, salt, vanilla and 
egg. Sift flour with soda and cocoa and add al- 
ternately with buttermilk. Pour into ‘‘Cris- 
coed”’ 8-inch square pan and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Spread honey 
topping on warm cake. Return to hot oven or 
place under broiler to brown top lightly. 


HONEY TOPPING: Blend together 3 tbsps. 
Crisco, 4 tbsps. honey, 2 tbsps. cream and 
1 cup chopped nuts. All Measurements Level. 
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FOR EVERY COOKING USE 
It's Digestible! 
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"pana ene ee is a favorite class assignment with 
cookery students every year. And this year, in- 
struction in making cakes deserves special emphasis. 
For cake is an ideal wartime food—appetizing and 
energy-giving. It’s a perfect dessert for lunch-boxes, 
for informal entertaining or to top off a light lunch 
or supper. 


Choose Crisco as your shortening for classroom 
work with cakes. Fast-creaming Crisco simplifies 
cake-making . . . assures good results. Crisco batters 
are smooth . . . don’t look curdled. And Crisco cakes 
are exceptionally light, tender and even-textured. 
You’ll find that Crisco cakes are lighter than those 
made with the most expensive shortening. 


The recipe for chocolate cake given here is a good 
one for a class project. This luscious cake has plenty 
of eye-appeal and it tastes as good as it looks. The 
honey nut topping is a timely sugar-saving feature. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 
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KNIT FABRICS 


By Jessie Caplin 
Swatches and line drawings show staple con- 
structions used in underwear and sweaters, De- 
fines technical terms used in selling. Discusses 
consumer values. Price $1.25 
Linen Fabrics with the emphasis on Fabrics $.80 
Riverside Press, Box 1315, Carmel, Calif. 





PATTERN-MAKER 
Guaranteed to cut any Basic Pattern 
+. any size... in 1 minute! 
This unique, tested Basic Pattern-maker is in- 
dispensable to Home Economics teachers, Send 
for free descriptive circular E, or order direct 
$10.00, postpaid. Also sold at R. H. Macy, N. Y. 
CHIC School, 55 W. 35th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 











Customers Write 
Our Advertising 











McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
“| have found ‘The Color Helm’ very 
useful. So much so, that we could use 


two more in our Art Department.” 


(signed) B. Z. Reiter, Manager, 
Illustration Department. 


Arizona State Teachers College 


“Recently | had the pleasure of seeing 
one of your Color Helms. It is one of 
the most practical aids to colors and 
matching that | have seen. Certainly it 
would be a great teaching aid for me in 
my work of Industrial Arts.” 


(signed) Hartwig O. Bjerg, Industrial 
Arts Instructor. 


FIATELLE, INC., 


Color Research Bureau 

Ridgewood, New Jersey 
(New York Office: 
Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y.) 


Gentlemen: Please send: 
Students’ Color Helm (36 colors) 
$10.00 dozen, [] $1.00 each 

pectrum Color Helm (72 colors) 

(0 $25.00 dozen, [1] $2.50 each 
Industrial Color Helm (13.824 

(J combinations) $15.00 each 

Color Harmony Manual (12 volumes, 

(0 680 colorchips) $50.00 set 


For further information 
Name 


Title or Profession . 


EE SE ee eee, reer a 
SPO he esc ee oS Site ios wee 

i 

OO C.O.D. 00 (Charges collect) : 


() Remittance enclosed (Charges prepaid) 
PHE I 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 396) 





plan of organization used in earlier edi- 
tions, the first of which appeared in 
1928. While the revision in this edition 
is slight, the text has been modified to 
include the results of recent research and 
the changing views in some areas of 
child guidance. Chapter headings re- 
main the same, while photographic illus- 
trations are only slightly altered and a 
few additional tables of research data 
have been added. Topical reading lists 
at the ends of the chapters have been 
omitted though a fairly extensive list of 
books in the field of child development 
and guidance are included at the end of 
the book. 

Sponsored by a leading university 
which has a research center in child de- 
velopment, and based upon years of ex- 
perience with extension courses and par- 
ent study groups, this book provides a 
very useful volume for both teachers and 
parents. Its simple, clear style makes it 
usable at the high school as well as the 
college level and with groups of parents 
whose members may include some with a 
limited educational background. 
—Reviewed by 

BLANCHE HEpRICK RAFFERTY 


* Recent addition to the Dahl’s (Stam- 
ford, Conn.) Little Gold Books is Vita- 
mins in Quantity 
50c pp. 72. 


Cookery, by Alice 


Easton. 


Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen 


By Mrs. B. C. Howard 
M. Barrows and Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 234 1944 


Fifty Years in a Maryland Kitchen, 
originally written by Mrs. B. C. Howard 
and now revised and brought up-to-date 
by Florence Brobeck, should bring back 
into more frequent use many of those good 
oldtime favorite dishes which have, un- 
fortunately, been overlooked for a time. 
Some of those same dishes, incidentally, 
are especially well suited to present day 
living conditions. 

On the whole this is a good cookbook 
but, in a few instances, one is a little 
puzzled. For example: 

... Chicken Soup (page 5) serves six 
to twelve “depending on whether one uses 
one or two chickens,” but with no differ- 
ence as to quantities of other ingredients, 
even of liquid. 

... In forcemeat balls, too, (page 151), 
the reader is told to use one or two cups 
prepared meat but with the same amount 
of egg for binding and moistening. It 
hardly seems possible that 12 to 20 small 
balls could be properly coated for frying 
with only one egg yolk. 

. . - Muffins and crumpets are classed 
by author and editor as one and the same. 
Actually they are of entirely different 
texture; moreover it would be impossible 
to split and toast them as directed: muf- 
fins, yes; crumpets, decidedly No. 

Despite the above comments this book 
contains a preponderance of good recipes 
and is distinctly worth while for lovers 
of good food. —B.M.S. 


(Concluded on page 448) 





Help Wanted! Save and Salvage Waste Paper 














256 pages 


288 pages 


128 pages 


160 pages 


164 pages 


NEW YORK 











Sier Bwulett 


Presenting the School Editions 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 


DECORATING FOR YOU 
| By Florence A. Terhune 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY | 
| By Anne Pierce 


| THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES 
By Eleanor Ahern 


HOME DECORATION WITH FABRIC AND THREAD 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 


You will find in these books invaluable basic source material, 
completely authoritative, up to date, clearly and carefully writ- | 
ten, profusely and explicitly illustrated. 
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TODAY THE SPOTLIGHT IS ON BREAD. 
It is receiving more of the attention it deserves. 
This is due to a number of circumstances. 


Physicians have long recognized that bread is one 
of the most reliable sources of food-energy. They 
have known that it has been a significant source 
of protein in the average diet. 


Now bread is even more important. For as white 
bread is enriched today, it becomes a protective 


| Occupying © 
the place 
it deserves 






food — a source of vitamin and mineral factors 
— of valuable amounts of thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. 


This is a reason bread occupies an important 
place in the government nutrition program. It is 
why home economists will find it not only a fun- 
damental food for every regular meal but a 
valuable asset in special diets which they may be 
called upon to prepare. 


Bread zr Gast 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 
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New Texts for 
Today's Classes 


Living with Children 


By Gertrude E, Chittenden 
163 pp., IIL, $1.75 


Management 
in Daily Living 


By Ruth L. Bonde 
263 pp., Ill., $2.50 


Marriage and 
Family Relationships 


By Robert G, Foster 
314 pp., Ill., $2.50 


In these 3 books the essential facts and 
principles of child care, home manage- 
ment, and marriage are presented by 
nationally known authorities in the 
simplest, most direct manner. Designed 
for young people of today, these books 
provide just the kind of training they 
most need to establish happy, success- 
ful homes and families in the post-war 
world. Examination copies will be sent 
to teachers on request. 
Macmillan 60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 








FASHION CAREER AT HOME 





Paves RE FOR GREATER- 
THAN-EVER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE FASHION WORLD 


Choose the career that offers glamorous work 
and top salary and choose the school that as- 
sures you of the finest, most modern fashion 
training. Under the personal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, one of America’s 
Foremost Fashion Instructors and Style Au- 
thorities. Individual analysis and planning of 
your studies to fit you for your proper place 
in this all-important profession. Fashion De- 
sign—Design for Stage and Screen—Styling 
—Buying—Merchandising—Pattern Drafting, 
Cutting—Draping—Fashion Illustration. If 
you cannot come to New York, prepare for 
a Fashion Career through interesting study at 
home. Request FREE BOOK “‘Career Courses’’. 


fashion academy 


NY 





information on 


For Book and full 
our Fashion Career Courses use cou- 
pon _on page 451 of coupon section. 
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| strongly in favor of equalitarian 


Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 446) 





A Political Handbook for Women 


| every woman would read Mrs. 


By Eve Garrette 

Doubleday Doran & Company, 

Price $2.50 Pp. 219 1944 

At last the women of America have a 
political handbook available to them—one 
which is readable, factual, complete and 
non-partisan. Contained all cf 
the information necessary for an under- 
standing of the workings of government 
political machines. If 
Garrette’s 
more informed 


Inc. 


in it is 


and organized 


book we should have a 


| and intelligent vote in this country. 





| State: 


The following list of chapter headings 
show its broad scope: Chapter I Why do 
We Have Political Parties?, Chapter II 
How Are Political Parties Organized ?, 
Chapter V How a President is Elected, 
Chapter IX Congress at Work, Chapter 
XII The Executive Branch of Our Govy- 
ernment, Chapter XIV The Judiciary, 
Chapter XV How Our State Govern- 
ments Functicn, Chapter XVI Morals in 
Government, Chapter XVIII _ Politics— 
Career for Women. 

There is also a list of suggested sup- 
plementary readings and a glossary of 
political terms. 





Views on Courtship, 
Marriage and Parenthood 
(Continued from page 444) 





In their summary, the investigators 
“The most outstanding and con- 
sistent difference attitude revealed 
by the study were those between the 
sexes. In general, the men subscribed 
to a less conservative pre-marital sex 
standard both for themselves and for 
women, and they tended to be less 
critical of friends who had pre-marital 
sex relations than did women. But 
with respect to breaking an engage- 
ment if they learned of the previous 
of 
women were less conservative. 

“With the exception that the women 
approved more conditions when it is 
desirable for the wife to work after 
marriage, the men seemed to be more 


in 


sex experience their fiancés, 


mar- 
riage than did women. Considerably 
more men than women preferred to 
marry someone of their own age and 
of similar intelligence and background. 
Women, on the other hand, wanted 
the husband to be older than the wife, 
and preferred men superior ir: intelli- 
gence and education.” 


“Lucky Seven”-A Nutrition Game- 


$1.50 
A Brand New Teaching Aid 


—— 


——— ees 


Ber on sets for $2.50) 


BRIGHT for that teaeher who 
Why not 
minerals, 
phase of 


THE SUN SHINES 
uses NUTRITION GAMES as teaching aids! 
have FUN while learning about vitamins, 
calories, meal planning, in fact every 
NUTRITION ¢ 


What Is ‘“‘Lucky Seven’’? 

It is a card game played with 
CARDS! 4x6. 

It is based on the ‘‘Basic Seven’’ Uncle Sam decrees! 

It is simple and easy to learn and to use. 

It contains ALL the fundamental foods—no recipes. 

Each card is ILLUSTRATED with a line drawing of 
the food. (Your class may wish to ‘‘color’’ these 
foods themselves. ) 


100 NUTRITION 


AUTHENTIC measure giving exact amount of— 


Number of calories Copper grams 
Carbohydrate grams Vi. A Lo 


Protein grams Vit. B-1 Thiamin mgs. 
Fat grams Vit. B-2 Riboflavin mgs. 
Calcium grams Niacin mgs. 

Phosphorus grams Vit. C Ascorbic acid gms, 
Iron grams Vit. LU. 


ONE SET of 100 cards is enough for a class of 12. 

TWO SETS are needed for a class larger than 12. 

ORDER THIS ‘‘NUTRITION GAME” today and make 
teaching easy and learning Fun! 
Order From 


GILLUM BOOK Co. 
2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Mo. 








NUTRITION CHECK-UP HART 
PREC 


Attractive chart 
other nutritive 1 
servings of lege} eat aalesal t ds 
Check-Up Skeets ‘teach 
select foods to 
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Two 
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recjuirements 
FREE to } 
DUE akatatdelolaatm eat. vat: leita) 


workers Ad 


VU 
Very practical. 
:me economics 


Pal j 


One 
teacher 
nutrition 


only 3c each 


set 


ditional copies 


Write to Dept. P. 
WISCONSIN ALUMN] RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON WISCONSIN 











FREE! Unusually helpful war- 

time recipes, indexed 
according to 7 Basic Food Groups. 
16 pages of nutrition-wise sug- 
gestions. Write for ‘Clever 
Ways With Carnation’’—to Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 7121, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Celebrated Graduates 





Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 








Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
wing, Sketching, Layout, ign, Styling, Draping. 

Dressm. . Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 

Decoration, Textile Design, oe a 

Day & Eve. Free Placemen £2. 

FRAPHAGEN, 1680" Broadway tend” Street), as ¥. 19 

FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 

Spon: ¥ 





soring Young American 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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Mary’s Diary 
(Continued from page 413) 





Sug: Why don’t you come over to my house tomorrow night 
and let’s experiment with your hair. I’d really like to. 

Mary: I guess I do need sprucing up. Since mother has been 
working, I have so much to do at home that I don’t 
have much time for primping. 

§uz: How about 7:00 o’clock tomorrow night? 

Mary: That’s okay with me. 

Music: ORGAN 


Mary: Tuesday, January 10. I went over to Sue’s house. | 


Jean had brought lots of extra bobby-pins and hairpins 
so we had plenty to work with. Sue didn’t waste any 
time getting started on my hair... (FADE OUT) 

§ue: Come on, Mary, sit here in front of my vanity and we'll 
get under way fixing your hair. 

Mary: This is going to be fun. 

Jean: Sue, why don’t you pile it all on top? 

Mary: Oh! Heaven forbid! 

Sug: Definitely! Your face is a perfect oval, and you can 
wear it that way if anyone can... (PAUSE) ... There! 
That makes you look sophisticated, Mary. I like it! 

Mary: I do like the up-sweep look, but my neck feels naked. 
Why not have it down in the back or something? 

Jean: How about a pompadour and page boy? ... (PAUSE) 

Mary: (FADE IN) ... And that, dear diary, went on for 
hours and hours. I now have a turban around my head, 
and will sleep with my fingers crossed—hoping and pray- 
ing... everything comes out okay . . . Goodness! I al- 
most forgot to tell you about my invitation to the prom. 
Wilbur, the dear, sweet, elegant Wilbur brought him- 
self around to asking me this morning on the way to 
school. Here’s how it came about... (FADE OUT) 

Wizgur: May I have the pleasure of walking to school with 
you this fine morning? 

Mary: Why, yes, Wilbur. 

Wiusur: Last night I did some more research about im- 
portant battles. 

Mary: You did? 

Wivsvur: And in my estimation, the firet decisive battle took 
place in September, 409 B.C. called the Battle of Mara- 
thon. A small Greek force repelled the Persians, forcing 
them to retreat into Asia, and— 

Mary: (INTERRUPTING) Yes, Wilbur, I know. 

Witsvur: I don’t want to bore you, but when I find interest- 
ing information I just can’t wait to pass it on to some 
fellow student. Do you know that in 600 B.C. the 
Phoenicians had already circumnavigated the continent 
of Africa? 

Mary: Oh! You don’t say! Isn’t that interesting. 

Witgur: Then, too, I thought that the fact that although 
Antarctica has a total area of over two million, four 
hundred thousand square miles, it has no population due 
of course, to climatic conditions. 

Mary: Wilbur, please. 

Wizsvur: I’m sorry ... By the way, have you any plans for 
Friday evening? You know, of course, that we are hav- 
ing the school prom then. I’ve learned a few new dance 
steps. I’ll bet we could do them well together. Do you 
think that you can arrange it? 
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LLE. Inc.—Co! 
Empire State Building, New York 1, nN. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send: 


{) Students’ Color Helm (36 colors) $10.00 dozen, $1.00 each. 
(J Spectrum Color Helm (72 colors) $25.00 dozen, $2.50 each. 
() Industrial Color Helm (13,824 combinations) $15.00 each. 
{J Color Harmony Manual (12 volumes, 680 colorchips) $50.00 set. 


( Send further information. See page 446. 
PP Can sclassGursiepavsacsewasses Title or Profession 
City State 


Remittance enclosed (charges prepaid) 
10/44 P.H.E. 71 


Cee weer eee eresesesenee BAEY seen eeeesessees DRAIC weer veees 


C.0.D. (charges collect) 


PROGRESS IN NUTRITION 


FLEISCHMANN DIVISION, Standard Brands Incorporated 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, copy of your re- 
search bulletin, “Progress in Nutrition,” containing latest information 
on Enriched Bread’s contribution to the American dietary. See page 
447. 


TOOOSHOOOSEREELEEEHE HEE EHS RESO E SE SHOES OOOOH OTE LE CEED OL OO 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send, without charge, copies of the new booklet “Look 
for the Tags and Labels when you shop.” See page 433. 
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McCALL CORPORATION—McCALL PATTERNS 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send: (] a. Wall Charts. () b. pany Chart. Oo EL 
copies Body Measurement Charts. [ d......... copies Wardrobe 
Charts. See page 434. 
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LET US SEND YOU A WALL CHART 


THE MALTEX COMPANY 
Burlington, Vermont 


42” x 28”: helpful in teaching source of food constituents and Work 
Book of Outline Drawings of common foods to be colored, cut out, 
and pasted on chart. One set to each class. Offer limited to schools 
north of Washington, D. C. and East of Chicago. See page 444. 
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Consumer Education Section, 274 East Fourth Street 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


Send me film, THIS, TOO, IS SABOTAGE in (16mm) (35mm) size 


for showing (Date........ a ). Also, send me “Basic 7” 
chart........ ee copies........ “Halt Health Sabotage.” See 
page 402. : 7 
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Mary: Well . . . Well, I'll let you know Thursday . 
(PAUSE) 

Mary: (FADE IN) ... and then, dear diary, to finish this 
eventful day, I had gym first hour and my hair was in 
strings ... and then... and then I met Jerry. He was 
talking with Jean. She was rolling those big baby-blue 
eyes, so he didn’t even see me. I suppose she wants to go 
to the prom with him. I hope he hasn’t asked her. 

Music: ORGAN 

Mary: Wednesday, January 11... Dear Diary: This mom. 
ing when Wilbur came over he looked ‘bug eyes’ at me 
and sort of choked. If I can do that to him, will Jerry 
react the same way?... I walked with Wilbur again. 
The same routine. This morning, I learned about the 
Roman Empire and he stressed the fact that Caesar 
invaded England in 55 B.C. Then he started off on the 
discovery of America. He rattled off names like Bal- 
boa, Pizarro, Vespucius and Cortez like I talk of Joe 
and Pete, Mike and Liz. He’s a walking encyclopedia. 
I looked for Jerry, but he wasn’t in school. Then | 
saw Jean with Billy Marshall. She was giving him those 
‘oh-so-sweet’ looks, too. I wish my eyes weren’t so green 

. like a cat’s.... . Now that we both have the same 
type of clothes—skirts and sweaters—saddle oxfords—I 
look rather nice even if I do say so myself. Jean seems 
to be like sugar—attracting all the flies. This morning, I 
asked mother for a new dress for the prom. She said 
that she would think it over. I saw a darling formal in 
Susan’s Shop on 54th. It’s heavenly—out of this world, 
It’s pale green organza, the skirt bellows out like a soft 
mist. It'll look wonderful when I dance. There are 
stars sprinkled around the bottom. It has a sweetheart 
neckline, too, and a waist that fits soooo tight. If only 
I could have it! 

I saw some silver dancing slippers in the Boot Shop— 
with just the right size heel. They look like fairy sandals 

. so dainty. Right beside the sandals in the window 
was a beaded evening bag all shining and shimmering. 
Oh, if I could have these things, I’d be the happiest girl 
in the world . . . even if I do go to the prom with Wil- 
bur. ... I saw him in the hall, today. I know he wants 
to know whether or not I have decided to go to the 
prom with him. Wilbur had those horn-rimmed glasses 
on again. He says his mother thinks they are so ‘prac- 
tical.’ 

MusIc: ORGAN 

Mary: Thursday, January 12. Oh, diary! This morning it 
happened! The thing that I’ve been waiting for so jong. 
Jerry stopped me in the hall just before the second hour. 
He was all smiles. And then—he asked me. (FADE OUT) 

Jerry: Say, Mary, how about going to the prom with me? 

Mary: (FADE tN) Oh, if Jerry had only asked me sooner . . 
Jean was walking by just then and gave me a cold stare. 
Icicles—brrrrrrrrr. I had a fiendish impulse to say 
“yes”, but I remembered Wilbur’s asking me so had to 
refuse. I noticed that at first Jerry looked as if he didn’t 
believe me, but then he said—(FADE OUT) 

Jerry: I guess I should have gotten my bid in earlier. Well, 
maybe we can make it some other time. So long, Mary. 

Mary: (FADE 1N) I could have had a beautiful time with 
Jerry, but I’ll try to give Wilbur a good time even 
though it’s through self-sacrifice . . . Mother brought 
the new formal home this afternoon. At least I'll look 
nice and maybe that ‘walking encyclopedia’ will appre- 
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Music: WE'RE ALL AMERICANS UP.. BG... 
STATION 
Ann: This brings to a close the 199th broadcast of THE 





ciate my efforts. I don’t know why I’m worrying about 
my looks... but... maybe Jerry will ask me to dance. 
I hope so. Oh, well, I’ll make the most of the party. 


Music: ORGAN 
Mary: Friday, January 13. Tonight, I felt like the “Belle 


of the Ball”. I danced every single dance. The first was 
with Wilbur and the rest with everybody—mostly Jerry. 
I overheard Sue and Jean talking (FADE ouT) 


Suez: My word, Jean! Did you ever see such a transforma- 


tion in a person? Take a look at Mary. 


Jean: Congratulations to you, Sue, for styling her hair so 


becomingly. 


Sug: It looks like a pinion copper helmet. 
Jean: That new formal of hers is the same color as her 


eyes. 


Sue: I told you Mary had possibilities. 
Jean: I’m really jealous of Jerry’s attention to her. After 


all, he brought me to the prom. 


Sve: Well, Jean, you’ve had your way with the fellows 


around here long enough—but from now on, believe me, 
things will be different. 


Jean: Do you mean I'll have competition ? 
Sue: Nothing else but! 
Mary: (FADE IN) Do you know, Diary, Jean didn’t seem to 


have such a good time—Maybe because she turned out 
to be the ‘wallflower’ instead of me. Sue was with Don. 
She was very pretty in a poppy-red, silk crepe gown. 
Her hair was done up on top of her head .. . Most 
important of all, Diary, when I danced the last dance 
with Jerry, he said, (FADE OUT) 


Jerky: Say, Cinderella, got anything cones for Saturday 


night? 


Mary: (FADE IN) It was just toooooo wonderful! I do hope 


I didn’t hurt poor Wilbur’s feelings. . . . Well, good- 
night Diary. This will be one Friday the 13th that I'll 
remember and remember. 


Music: ORGAN 
Pupit A. Thus ends 


“Mary’s Diary.” “Mary’s Diary” was 
written by the Wilson High. Home Economics Class 
under the guidance of Miss Dorothy Stoflet. Taking 
part in the broadcast were: 














and this is ‘Assembly Room Announcer. 


FOR 


ASSEMBLY ROOM OF THE AIR. These school programs are 
built by Jane Lee with the assistance of teachers, super- 
visors, principals and Mr. Arthur Deamer, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. We 
invite you to listen in next Saturday to the second install- 
ment of ‘“Mary’s Diary” another original script by the 
Home Economics Department. Miss Sara Ann Brown 
is Supervisor of Home Economics in the Cedar Rapids 
Public Schools . . . Remember ScHoo. Newscast at 
4:00 o’clock each Saturday afternoon followed by THE 
AssEMBLY Room OF THE Air at 4:15. 


Music: UP TILL TIME 
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scripts from Cedar Rapids Public 


Subsequent radio 
Schools will be published in forthcoming issues. 
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GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., 

480 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Please send absolutely FREE 

(1) New Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Booklet.......... copies. 

() Sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. See page 391. 
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SEALTEST FOOD ADVI 


SEALTEST LABORATORY <a 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, 


Please send me a free copy vo ote elite 
Sealtest Food Adviser containing helpful 
articles on good nutrition and original and 
practical recipes and menus. (Additional 
copies 3c each) See second cover. 



















Institution AGGress ... . Mh. 6c. cccccccccsce 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below. See fourth 
cover. 


Check 821B Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 

only one 831B “A Handbook of Cereal Grains” (included in kit) 
871B Quantity Recipe Cards 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Dept. 34, Box 18, pas 1, Tenn, 

As long as the supply lasts, we will furnish 
copies of this booklet for use of students in sew- 
ing classes (limit 25 copies per class). Fill in 

the coupon—mail it today. See page 442. 
Please send copies of “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing” to 


Name 
Address 
City 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 917 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please send me, without charge, 
Guide.” See page 443. 


a copy of your new “Nutrition 
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Please send me Book with full information on your “Fashion Career Courses.” 


Home Study School Book 22H [] 
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FREE! New Recipe Leatlet! Special Coben Material! 
KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and new 
Knox leaflet of recipes for using Knox with fresh fruits. See page 
425. 
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Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields, 
A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 

An Ideal Brochure at This Time 

When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
For the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
‘who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 
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468 Fourth Avenue New York, 16, N. Y. 
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VISUAL 
AID IN 
TEACHING 
NUTRITION 





The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods, The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins, 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet. 


$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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With the first frost of November, radios start their daily 
din “only seven more weeks until Christmas.” And well 
may we take heed, for this year supplies are short, stores 
are understaffed and crowds are already pushing. 

A patriotic friend of mine announces that she has already 
made her Christmas list, decided what she could spend for 
gifts this year and is systematically saving that amount in 
a Christmas envelope—to buy a War Bond. Does that 
mean that her friends will not receive gifts? It does not. 
She is going to give to each of them one of her own prized 
possessions that she knows they would like. Even her pet 
camera is going to a young nephew! 

Many people feel that they have little to give thanks for 
this year but we believe that the observance of Thanks- 
giving is eternally right, and so to our prayer of thanks we 
add a prayer for peace. (Page 467) 

Home economics is playing an important part in the 
rehabilitation of women in the Federal Reformatory at 
Alderson, West Virginia. How these women are prepared 
for better home living after their release is described by Lois 
Minter, Home Economics Instructor at the Reformatory, 
on pages 469 and 470. 

On the following pages Hazel T. Craig continues The 
History of Home Economics—fifth part of six. Illustrations 
include .an early picture of the founders of the American 
Home Economics Association and recent photos of Chiefs 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Choosing a Vocation is a subject which should receive 
greater attention in high school homemaking classes, accord- 
ing to B. Lillian Nelson of Kansas State Teachers College. 
Read her sound suggestions on page 475 for helping girls 
in high school select a vocation. 

Our Work is Practical says Marion Scott, president of 
the East Nashville Home Economics Club, and she backs 
up the statement with some excellent illustrations on pages 
476 and 477. 

Students operate a small but successful Costume Shop 
in their final clothing course at The New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University. They find 
the experience of sewing for others valuable in many ways. 
For details see page 479. 

Last month, Sara Ann Brown, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Cedar Rapids schools, described their use of 
radio in interpreting home economics to the community and 
illustrated with a sample radio script, “Mary’s Diary.” 
This month, Miss Brown presents another radio script— 
Home Making in Wartime, starting on page 481. 

Children in the elementary school are interested in food 
and quick to accept food knowledge as proved by Eva H. 
Larson, in the state of Wyoming. Read the story on page 
482 and see the children with their “guinea pig” on the 
cover of this issue. 

A comprehensive chart for Evaluating School Cafeteria 
Service, developed by Katherine Wisely and Jane Mathis, 
is printed on pages 483 and 484. This chart provides space 
for three separate check-ups during the school year. If 

(Concluded on next page) 
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FREE! the most complete Course Ever Of- 
fered on the Electric Range and Electric Cooking 
It's Brand New! 


Electric Range Section ‘Dept. P-114) 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Picase send me, PKek, your comprehensive cours 
on the electric range and electric cooking—includ- 
ing text book and two large wall charts—as de 
scribed on page 489. 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 


Please send, without charge, ———— copies of the new booklet “Look 
for the Tags and Labels when you shop.” See page 495. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Department 

1C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 

Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below: 

[] €1008 Allergy Diet Booklet (0 C75 Low-Calorie Diet Bookler 
() C873 Product Chemical Analysis Cards 

See page 509. 
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NEW TEACHING MANUAL AND MOVIE ON 
WAX METHOD OF HOUSEKEEPING 


S$. C, JOHNSON & SON, INC, 

Dept. PH-114, Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send the items checked. 

0 “Teacher's Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 
Modern Wax Method.” 

(C0 Information about free showing of movie “Beauty for 
See page 503. 
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PROGRESS IN NUTRITION 


FLEISCHMANN DIVISION, Standard Brands Incorporated 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, copy of your re- 
search bulletin, “Progress in Nutrition,” containing latest information 
on Enriched Bread’s contribution to the American dietary. See page 
493. 


THE CARBONA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
304 West 26th Street, New York 1, New York 


Please send me a free postpaid sample of Carbona Soapless Lather for 
teacher-demonstration. See ad opposite. 
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you are not in charge of the school cafeteria, please pasy 
this chart an to someone who can use it. Other features 
of interest to school lunch managers include What's Cookin’ 
and tested quantity recipes for the Thanksgiving season, 
page 487. 

What's Your Date Rating, students? asks Juanita Wit- 
tenborn on page 490 and provides a quiz to help them 
answer this question. 

There’s no excuse for not knowing what's in the wind 
when it takes but a few minutes to read What’s Going On 
ip the Food Field by Ivan C. Miller and What's Going On 
in Textiles by Rajean Codish on pages 492 and 494. 

Following our annual listing of educational organizations 
in the October issue, Florence Fallgatter, head of the home. 
making section of the American Vocational Association, gives 
some additional information for all home economists. 
(Page 506) 

Practical Book Reviews on page 460 should help you de- 
cide what new books to order this month. 

News Notes and Dates to Remember keep you posted 
on home economics doings, current thinking, conventions and 
high days. (Page 462) 


May you have a Happy Thanksgiving 
—B. M. Stover 











FREE SAMPLE 

CARBONA SOAPLESS LATHER will 
be sent to You as a Home Economist 
—use coupon on this page. 

Upholstered Furniture and Rugs in deplorably soiled 
condition can be quickly and inexpensively cleaned 
with Carbona Soapless Lather. You can make 
them sparkle with their original lustre and colorings. 
Easy to use, leaves hands soft and velvety. Try it 
at our expense. If you find our claims true, then 
you will want your students and their families to 
benefit, too. 


25c Bottle cleans 9x12 Rug 
or 3 piece Upholstered Suite 


Remember the Carbona Quartet of Dependable Cleaners. 


Ba 
SOAPLESS 
LATH ER 






























Sold of Se & 10¢. Housefurnishing, Dept., Drug and Grocery Stores 
CARBONA PRODUCTS CO. 
304 W. 26th St. New York I, N. Y. 
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YMBOLIZES THE eal 
WEANING OF 
INFORMATIVE LABELLING 


Use Its Story as a Case History oy 
for Classroom Discussion 


Informative Labelling . . . with its 
a of consumer protection in the 
ing of merchandise . . . is seen to 
sdvantage in our Certified Group 
plan and our Seal of Quality. 
Reputable manufacturers whose 
products meet our Scientific Test 
tequirements for raw material content, 
construction, and ste eo are 
permitted to join our Certified Group 
on a probationary basis. Their 
are regularly check-tested 
our Consumer Division to 
determine whether they continue 
to merit Certification ...a form 
of policing that assures the 
consumer of continuous 
protection. All Certified 
cts are permitted to 
lay the Seal of Quality. 
e invite requests for 
ature on our 
Certified Group plan suitable 
for classroom use. 

































The follow’ug brands bave been™ 
accepted for Certification and 
awarded the Seal of Quality; 











:Bemberg"-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and 
ORE POISED ccrcnemncctoninines ERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
Bijou Hosiery ... BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Gadlighe and ls, CROWN O LL MFG. ‘ 
Girls’ Gym Suits .. neler nes COMPANY 
American Woven and Knitted saree Dress and Underwear 
CS... nrsnerenenerrernrsenenenrmn NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
Wines Sheets and t Pillow Cases .... camel UOT MILLS 
a _ ey ERMAN 
Pen-Rad. Ri Windsor and COMPANY 
Sli AR Vy a4 FEINBERG 
‘ubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress U 

TUBIZE 
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RAYON CORPORATION 









Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN NEW JER OEY 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 

Professional Service Division 

Munsey Building, Washington 4, D, C. 

Please send without cost: 

0 copies of “Quantity Recipes” booklet, offered to teachers & 
cafeteria operators, 

0 —— copies of informative map: “Margarine, a Product of 44 
States,” offered to teachers & students. See page 501. 
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Rayon Division, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 

Educational Aids on Rayon 

Pleaxe send me free items checked: 

Wall Chart—“Ilow du Pont Rayon Is Made” [] Teacher’s book— 
“What You Should Know About Rayon.” [J Student booklets— 
“Rayon Teday” () “Facts About Fabrics” [) Information about 
Motion sound pictures “Fashion's Favorite” [) “Facts About Fabrics” 
(0 See second cover of this issue. 


POON Ga cntee cccséccdccsescacesssases FRMCIOIT: occcecteecacces 
PMBTOG occ ccecccccccccccccce CE ccascaacadabes DUE eeasanc 
Number of students in your classes ............ 


ae NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
ee aoe «P.O. Box #3, Station “O” 
ey OL 7/7 New York 11, N. Y. 
4 (dot ie 
—e-£;/s Illustrated 8-page booklet giving latest 
information on Biscuits, Crackers and 
Cereals, including recipes and wartime 
menu tips. Published six times a year. 
See page 510. 
Please send to: 
DN co ckbsed ve Uhekécebuskusenens 
J EERE TTR ORCC COTE 
>). ARE BET er 





DAN RIVER'S DICTIONARY OF TEXTILE TERMS 
DAN RIVER MILLS, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

Please send me, at no extra cost or obligation, the second edition of 
Dan River's Dictionary of Textile Terms, the booklet defining over 
600 fabrics, finishes, and trade names current in the textile field. See 


page 456. 
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FREE! TIMELY RECIPES FROM THE LIBBY KITCHEN 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Dept, 00-1, Chicago 9, Ill. 


A brand new bkeoklet with exceptionally fine recipes cre- 
ated to meet today's need for the wise use of canned foods. 


See page 466. 
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H. }. HEINZ COMPANY 

Dept, PHE-2, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 

57 WAYS TO SERVE SOUP—a forty-page FREE booklet present- 
ing, through food photos and recipes, the new method of thrift cook- 
ery with soups. See page 461. 
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HOW TO GIVE 


pea ROASTS AND GRAVY 
ssociation OR 
Beoww G0 


Ri WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen Bouquet. 
©@ Gives meat that deep brown crust. 
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Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that 
© brown deep color that spells perfection. Kitchen Bouquet 
magnifies the true faste of meat. 
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Everyone knows it’s better to roast meat LIER E, 
slowly at 300°. You get less shrinkage — ety fi 
more servings; juicier, more nutritious KITCH Chas. 


8OUQUET)” 


roasts; better flavor; use less fuel. 


And now comes the answer to the ques- 
tion—how to give the roast and gravy 
rich brown color, which is the purpose of 
high temperature cooking. 


Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. You'll find 
it wonderful also for adding appetizing 
color and enhancing true meat flavor in 
meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Product of In 2 02., 4 0z 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC.,N.Y. Pts. Ots., Gals. 
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Can you recognize a good slip when you see it? Not 
unless you know enough about fabrics and finishes to 
choose a slip that will keep its shape and color —a slip 
that will really last. 
HOW TO BUY Dan River’s Dictionary of Textile 
A SLIP... Terms will help you to do just 
that. In simple terms, it defines 
over 600 current fabrics, trade names and processes, 
including “Aridex,” “Belmaniz” and “Eponge.” Send 
for it today. It’s free— it’s up-to-date — it’s 
De ey practical. 
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Cotton Mills, | 


LN 
(Riverside & Do 
e 
Heinz cases (2) vinooun 
New York Sales Office: 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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A NEW REFERENCE MANUAL ON 
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36 PAGES...112 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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APPLIANCES. COMPLETE 
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CT TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
qesTINGHOUSE ELECTR sow o ane ote wi 
ELECTRIC APPLIAN enone 





FOR USE IN YOUR CLASSES IN EQUIPMENT, 
HOMEMAKING, FOOD PREPARATION AND LAUNDRY 


Here’s a Brief Summary of the Contents: 


® Electricity in the Home .. .. What It Is . . . What ® Newer Appliances Included . . . Home Freezer, 
It Does. Concise . . . Easy to Follow. Clothes Dryer, Automatic Washer. ~ 

® How to Achieve Greater Electrical Efficiency in ® How to Use and Care for Appliances to Increase 
Our Homes. Life and Service. 

® Noncommercial Data on Construction and 
Operating Principles of 20 Important 
Appliances. 


® How to Plan Modern Kitchens and Laundries. 


® Practical Teaching Suggestions and Projects for 


Class Members. 
Send for your FREE DESK COPY... See Coupon Section 


Home 


tt % 


Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. ~ Hear Ted Malone, Mon, Wed. Fri, 10:15 E.W.T., Blue Neswork 


Nestinghouse 


‘Plans in 25 Cities... Offices Everywhere 
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